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HOW TO START COUNSELING 
by William E. Hulme 


This practical guidebook shows—in a step-by-step manner 
—how to build an effective counseling program in the local 
church. Here are full details for setting up a counseling pro- 
gram that will best benefit the counselor, the people, and the 
church—large or small. $2.50 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION & HEALING 
by Leslie D. Weatherhead 


A thorough survey of the methods of healing through 
mind and spirit—and a critical study of their values. To help 
people overcome neuroses and functional illness. $5 


PASTORAL COUNSELING 
by Seward Hiltner 
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addition.”—-Christian Century. $4.75 


PASTORAL CARE 
edited by J. Richard Spann 
Nineteen men who have been outstanding in their pas- 
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meet the personal needs of parishioners. $2.50 
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Announcing ... 





A new edition ] of a 














book of proven 
value to those who 
counsel married couples 


and 


- + + +... engaged persons 


LOVE 


AND 


MARRIAGE 


Revised Edition 


By F. ALEXANDER MAGOUN, 
with the collaboration of Richard M. Magoun 


Since its publication in 1948, this 
warm, frank manual has demon- 
strated its value in use by thou- 
sands of ministers, marriage 
counselors, and prospective hus- 
bands, wives. and parents. Now 
extensively revised and com- 
pletely up-to-date, “Love and 
Marriage” analyzes the problems 
involved in the choice of a mate, 
courtship, relations before mar- 
riage, sexual adjustments in mar- 
riage. and the handling of con- 


flicts. 


A new chapter, “Emotional Ma- 
turity,” and an appendix listing 
the questions most frequently 
asked of Dr. Magoun at his lee- 
tures, with his wise, sympathetic 
answers, round out the contribu- 
tion of this volume under- 
standing. 


to 


$5.00 at all bookstores. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 








GLAD WE HELPED 

The conclusion of the Mental Health Cam- 
paign finds a great upsurge in public interest 
in the problem of mental illness and a result- 
ant increase in public action. Your magazine 
has played a leading role in this achievement, 
and the Board of Directors of the National 
Association for Mental Health wishes to ex- 
press its warm thanks to you for your part 
in bringing our message to so many thousands 
of readers. 





Harotp W. ELLey 
Chairman of the Board 
National Association for 
Mental Health, Inc. 
New York, New York 


BOOK CLUB 

Let me congratulate you upon your selec 
tion of Sherrill’s The Gift of Power as a 
recent club book. It came in time to give me 
some valuable help on my master’s thesis. | 
should like to thank you also for my bonus 
book, Over His Own Signature. 1 had been 
wanting it and was so pleased to receive it as 
a gilt. 





EstHER Fox 
Washington, D. C 


I have read the recent Book Club selection, 
Adventurous Preaching 
excellent book. 


It certainly is an 


Rev. Roy M. Brack 
Boy’s Group Counselor 
Juvenile Court of 
Wyandotte County 
Kansas City, Kansas 


I would like to thank you for the splendid 
work of the Book Club. Your selections have 
enabled me to gain a deeper insight into the 
meaning of the Christian faith and a greater 
reverence for the human personality. 

KENNETH MCALLISTER 
Prescott, Ontario 
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1956 LETTERS TO 


“THE MINISTRY AND THE 

HANDICAPPED” 

I have been a subscriber to your magazine 
since its inception and find many of the articles 
very helpful in my work. Four years ago we 
established our parish offices in the church 
building and since that time, there has been 
an increasing amount of pastoral counseling 
in the office. 

I was very interested and pleased with the 
article by Miss Virginia Kreyer of the Cere- 
bral Palsy Center of Nassau County, New 
York, entitled “The Ministry and the Handi- 
capped.” I have a parishioner who is afflicted 
with cerebral palsy and have put in many 
hours working with her and the problems 
which she faces in relationship to the well 
persons and to the church. 

I am wondering if you could supply me with 
Miss Kreyer’s address, so that I might have 
a chance to consult with her about the special 
problems which arise in this case. 

With appreciation of your help in this 
matter and hoping you will maintain the high 
standard of helpfulness which we find in each 
issue of PAstorAL PsycHo.ocy, I remain 

Rev. Joun H. Sansom 
St. Paul’s Church 
North Arlington, New Jersey 





COUNSELING RECORDING 
Thank you very much for the recent 
record you sent to me on counseling. along 
with my recent new subscription. This type 
of record is very helpful. I only wish every 
pastor could receive it. 
Rev. Joun A. Kuyver 
First Presbyterian Church 
Groton, South Dakota 





SOCIAL WORKERS INTERESTED ameemmemme 
As the public relations director of a fam- 

ily service agency, I was very much inter 
ested to be notified by our national organ 
ization of the article on “The Minister and 
the Family Agency” in your Annual Direc 
tory issue of January, 1956. We have several 
ininisters on our volunteer district com 
mittees who have expressed an interest in 
seeing the article. Also, the caseworkers 
who staff these district committees have ex 
pressed great interest. 

Nancy C. UEBELMESSER 

Director, Community Relations 

Family Service Association 

of Cleveland 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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Where do minority groups stand in the 
U. S. today? What are the problems 
confronting 


The Catholic 

The U.S. Indian 

The Jew . 

The Negro 

The Japanese American 

The Puerto Rican in the U. S. 


Read 
UNDERSTANDING 
MINORITY GROUPS 


Edited by Joseph B. Gittler 
University of Rochester 
Here is a new and revealing study ot 
the problem of better group relations 
Ten eminent authorities survey the 
unfinished business of human coop- 
eration—how men can live together 
peaceably, productively, and harmon- 
iously in our modern society. 
Looking into the new intolerances 
of ignorance, underdevelopment, and 
stagnation, as well as the old ones of 
race, color, and creed, these experts 
discuss inequalities in access to the 
law, education, and work, fair em- 
ployment practices, and immigration 
and intermarriage restrictions. Of 
special interest is the chapter on the 
philosophy and ethics of group rela- 
tions education. 
1956 139 pages 
$3.25 
Send for your 
ON-APPROVAL 
copy today! 


JOHN WILEY 
& SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


PP-106 
Please send me UNDERSTANDING MINORITY 
GROUPS to read and examine. In 10 days | 
will return the book and owe nothing, or |! will 
remit the full purchase price, plus postage. 
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Ernest E. Bruder 





ERUSAL of the list of activities, responsibilities, and regular 


—?— 


commitments of Ernest E. Bruder might be taken in stride by 
some of his busy Washington neighbors like the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and others who also carry a load. But to the rest of us 
without Washington schedules to egg us on, his list is astonishing 
And he never drops a stitch. 

Ernest E. Bruder is Coordinating Chaplain of Saint Elizabeths 
Hospital, the famous mental hospital operated by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Furthermore, he is the first full-time 
Protestant Chaplain the hospital has had; and the now widely known 
program of service, training, and research being carried out by the 
Chaplain’s department is largely the handwork of Ernest Bruder. 

In addition to his service to the hospital patients, Bruder directs a 
clinical program for theological students and ministers, affiliated with 
the Council for Clinical Training, Inc. He is also Consultant to the 
Department of Pastoral Theology at the Virginia Theological Seminary 
in Alexandria, Lecturer in Pastoral Counseling at Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary in Westminster, Maryland, and Howard University 
School cf Religion in Washington, and is also a member of the faculty 
as well as a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Washington School of Psychiatry. He is 


The WA\ Regional Representative for the Southeastern 
s .. - 


Region of the Council for Clinical Training, 
j th Liaison Officer to the American Psychiatric 
( ] (¢ Association for the Association of Mental Hos- 


1 pital Chaplains, and aids the Bishop of Washing 
\j () \ TH ton of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
2! s 


screening of candidates for the ministry in that 














diocese. (Continued on page 66) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 





Pastoral 


W' REJOICE that, beginning on 
August fifteenth, Mark Shedron 
began his work as Executive Director 
of the Department of Pastoral Services 
of the National Council of Churches. 
We congratulate the Council on its 
selection, and express our confidence 
to Mark Shedron in his ability to carry 
out the important duties of his new posi- 
tion. 

A minister of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, Shedron is a graduate 
of Bowling Green University and of 
what is now the United Theological 
Seminary in Dayton. After serving a 
local church in Ohio, he took an ex- 
tensive period of clinical pastoral train- 
ing, and has now compiled a record of 
almost a dozen years in the chaplaincy 
and institutional ministries of the 
church. His most recent position was 
as Chaplain of the Federal Correctional 
Institution in Ashland, Kentucky. He 
is married and has two children. On a 
subsequent occasion we plan to tell our 
readers more about Mark Shedron, his 
work, his ideas, and himself. 

We want in these comments to pay 
tribute to the pioneering work of the 
National Council of Churches in this 


editorial 


Services 


field that is so close to the interests of 
PasToRAL PsycHotocy. Since the 
present writer was the first incumbent 
of the post now held by Mark Shedron, 
it would be folly to pretend to objec- 
tivity in evaluating the work of the De- 
partment of Pastoral Services. But we 
shall attempt to keep our pride in what 
was once our baby, and is now a thor- 
oughly independent and mature young 
adult, within bounds. 

The Department of Pastoral Services 
grew out of three orders of interest that 
were not always regarded, at the begin- 
ning, as belonging together. Chrono- 
logically speaking, the first move came 
with the formation of a Committee on 
Prison Chaplains in 1934. This body 
agreed to work with the federal Bureau 
of Prisons to secure specially trained 
ministers to serve as chaplains in those 
important institutions, a service that 
still continues. Soon afterward its duties 
were extended to consultative service to 
states and cities, and to state and city 
councils of churches, not only about 
prison chaplaincy but about hospital 
chaplaincy as well. In the 1940's this 
body became the Commission on Min- 
istry in Institutions, an organic part of 
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the Department of Pastoral Services. 
At the time this initial Committee 
was formed, there were not many more 
than a dozen full-time chaplains with 
special training for their work in all 
types of hospitals, prisons, and other 
institutions in the United States. Be- 
relatively few hospitals, 
those under church auspices, had full- 
time chaplains, specially trained or not. 


sides, even 


The first formal survey of chaplaincy 
in Protestant hospitals in 1940 showed 
only a handful giving their major time 
to this work. The Veterans Administra- 
tion had no regularly established system 
of chaplaincy service. No state mental 
hospital system had a plan for full-time 
chaplains in all its institutions. Yet at 
the same time institutions, 
cially hospitals of all kinds, 
creasing greatly in population, and it 


and espe- 
were in- 


was less and less possible for ministry 
to persons in these institutions to be 
carried out by clergy of local churches. 

Now the situation is different indeed. 
Precise figures are not available, but 
even a few rough figures can suggest the 
change since 1934. At least 200 min- 
isters are serving as full-time chaplains 
in mental hospitals alone. In general 
hospitals the figure is 400 or 500. In 
prisons the number has gone up less 
because there were more to begin with. 
It would seem to us a conservative esti- 
mate, however, to suggest that nearly a 
thousand Protestant ministers are 
giving full-time, or nearly full-time, 
service to persons in various types of 
it least 
include those chaplains in 


health and welfare institutions, 
when we 
military service who are assigned to 
hospital duty. Not all these persons have 
had special training for their work, over 
and above seminary education and ex 
perience, but this is true of a large and 
When we 


remember that one out of perhaps a 


growing number of them. 


half dozen of us spends at least a bit of 


October 


time each year in one of these institu- 
tional, or non-parochial, situations, it 
becomes clear that a thousand Protes- 
tant ministers is just a good beginning 
at meeting the needs for service there. 
But this beginning, contrasted with 
1934, is astonishing in its proportions. 
The second strand going into the 
eventual formation of the Department 
of Pastoral Services was the relation- 
ship between religion and medicine. In 
the early 1920's, a group of prominent 
physicians, clergy, and lay people got 
together in New York; and with spon- 


‘sorship from the New York Academy 


of Medicine and the Department of Re- 
search and Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches, made some studies 
of the relationship between religion and 
medicine. In 1938, due especially to the 
inspiration and support of Ethel Phelps 
Stokes Hoyt and to the administrative 
vision of Samuel McCrea Cavert, a 
Commission on Religion and Health 
was formed. 

The development of this interest and 
concern does not so easily convey itself 
in statistics as does the growth of chap- 
laincy service, but the real progress has 
been no less. Perhaps most important 
has been the increasing extent to which 
doctors and clergy are actually working 
together. In 1941 an anonymous ques- 
tionnaire study of physicians and min- 
isters who worked in several Protestant 
hospitals showed startling ignorance on 
the part of each of the real function of 
the other. Whatever distance there may 
yet be to go, that situation is far differ- 
ent today. And on the theoretical front, 
the increasingly serious and competent 
discussions of the relation of religion 
to psychiatry, of pastoral counseling to 
the work of the doctor, and many sim- 
ilar topics, are testimony to the growth 
both in interest and in capacity to com- 
municate across professional lines. The 
problems involved are not simple. Many 
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of the most important are still unsolved. 
But a climate has been established in 
which both cooperative work and re- 
spectful discussion may take place. 

The third strand going into the De- 
partment of Pastoral Services was the 
concern for the better education of min- 
isters and theological students for their 
work of pastoral care, especially with 
individuals and families. For the stu- 
dents, it seemed obvious that an exten- 
sion of the programs of clinical train- 
ing, more and more linked with the rest 
of their theolcgical studies, was the 
eventual answer; and at this point de- 
velopments are encouraging. For those 
on active duty, it was clear that some 
type of extension education was in 
order. Seminars, conferences, work- 
shops, pamphlets—these were the initial 
instruments. The extent of this exten- 
sion education can be seen if the reader 
will glance at last January’s PAsToRAL 
Psycno.oecy, in which a rather startling 
number of pages is devoted to a simple 
listing of all such resources that have 
reported in to us. 

The wise leaders who counseled with 
me in the early days of these programs 

-including Howard Chandler Robbins, 
Edward Hume, M.D., Henry P. Van 
Dusen, Roswell P. Barnes, Arthur L. 
Swift, Jr. Jean A. Curran, M.D., 
Harlan Paul Douglass, F. Ernest 
Johnson, Ethel P. S. Hoyt, and many 
others—felt as did this writer that these 
interests belonged basically together, 
and that this fact ought to be demon- 
strated in some way on the “organiza- 
tion chart.” Accordingly, in the middle 
of the 1940's, the Department of Pas- 
toral Services was formed as the over- 
all body—with the work of the Com- 
mission on Religion and Health and 
the Commission on Ministry in Insti- 
tutions as significant aspects of the total 
enterprise. 


The name “‘pastoral services” has a 


certain ambiguity about it that was not 
wholly unintentional. The intention 
was to convey the idea of the rendering 
of the shepherding (or pastoral) serv- 
ices directly to human persons. But 
the Department was not surprised when 
an occasional minister, misunderstand- 
ing this function, wrote in to ask if it 
could find him a bigger church. 

For the past six years the work of the 
Department has been ably executed by 
Otis R. Rice and, until his untimely 
death last autumn, by Paul L. Tilden. 
The present Chairman of the Depart- 
ment is J]. Gordon Chamberlin, one of 
the Ministers of the Riverside Church 
in New York. Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Religion and Health is 
Kverett W. Corradini, M.D., New York 
physician; and of the Commission on 
Ministry in Institutions, Roberts J. 
Wright of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation. 

When the activities began that were 
eventually to be merged into the Depart- 
ment of Pastoral Services, few of the 
denominations had organized programs 
in any aspect of the field, and none had 
a program in all the aspects. Today 
that situation is radically different. 
Nearly every denomination has ex- 
panded its own work in nearly all as- 
pects of this field. The work done co- 
operatively through the Council, far 
from stifling development within each 
denomination, has instead encouraged 
it and brought it to fruition. 

The needs and opportunities that now 
confront Mark Shedron are different 
in many ways from those that confront- 
ed the present writer in the middle of 
the 1930's. Although what we cried 
in then was certainly no wilderness, for 
there was receptivity everywhere, 
nevertheless our voice seemed quite 
small and still for some time. This is 
no longer true. The voice now can be 


(Continued on page 66) 











It is with the difficulties in living common to all 





people that the clergyman has his most distinc- 
tive opportunity, and around which he centers 


his pastoral counseling. 


The Minister and the Psychiatrist 


Areas of Mutual Concern 


HE TWO disciplines most fre- 

quently consulted when people are 
unable to deal helpfully with their 
deeper feelings are the ministry and 
psychiatry. Their common areas of con- 
cern overlap in their dealings with the 
troubled person, and it is at this point 
that both have much to learn from each 
other. The psychiatrist can contribute 
his understandings of the deeper mo- 
tivations and conflicts to which the in- 
dividual is often exposed, as well as 
the factors which contributed to the dif- 
ficulties, and the varied and delicate 
techniques and basic assumptions by 
which significant and durable change 
can be would 
equally be expected that the clergyman 

i 


should 


achieved. However, it 
be able to share, in this same con- 
cern for people, his knowledge and un- 
derstanding about the relationships 
which have been life-giving, and the 
attitudes and means by which people 


have been able to achieve the abundant 


life of which Jesus spoke so dramatical- 


ly: “I came in order that they might 
have life, and that they might have it 
re abundantly.” 
Both disciplines are concerned with 





the individual's ability to love. The psy- 
chiatrist needs to be consulted when the 


person finds increasing difficulty in be 





ERNEST E. BRUDER 


Chief, Chaplain Services 
Branch 
St. Elisabeths Hospital 
Dep't of Health, Education 
and Welfare 
Washington, D C. 


ing able to love, and indeed has sub- 
stituted non-loving and even hateful 
attitudes for loving relationships. The 
minister’s task is to enable the individ- 
ual to utilize all his powers and needs 
so that he can realize the most meaning- 
ful and satisfying love relationships 
possible to him. The basic difference 
might be expressed by saying that the 
psychiatrist asks the question: ‘What 
is preventing this person from being 
more loving?” The minister asks: 
“How can this person utilize his ability 
to be more loving ?” 

According to Dr. Robert H. Felix, 
Director of the National Institute of 
Mental Health of the United States 
Public Health Service, a recent national 
survey showed that 40% of all people 
who sought help for their emotional 
problems turned first to their minis- 
ters. Thus the minister is in a unique 
position to be of help to troubled per- 
sons. Frequently he is on the scene be- 





ce 
he 
at 
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fore the problem has developed beyond 
the incipient stage. Not the least of his 
opportunities lies in the fact that he is 
a welcome visitor in the homes of his 
parishioners, and thus can detect per- 
sonal problems as they begin to mani- 
fest themselves. Hence, opportunities 
for more adequate understanding of in- 
terpersonal processes will prove of in- 
estimable help to the clergyman to do 
his work more adequately. 


NE of the first questions which 

needs to be faced, and clarification 
achieved, is where does pastoral coun- 
seling stop and psychiatric therapy be- 
gin? No clear-cut, hard-and-fast lines 
can be drawn at this time, if ever at all, 
but some guide-lines have proved to 
be very useful. Pastoral counseling has 
its greatest opportunity in the area that 
might be called crisis situations. There 
are certain experiences and feelings 
associated with birth, growth, matura- 
tion, mating, illness, major decisions, 
retirement, and death, to mention some, 
which make it highly desirable for the 
individual to be able to express freely 
the concerns which arise at that time. 
Where these concerns can be verbalized 
with a mature, wise individual, whose 
understandings are solidly anchored in 
thorough training and satisfying living, 
a great deal can be done. The minister 
is in a position not only to stave off the 
many fears to which the human mind is 
subject, but, even more, to promote the 
kind of integration which we know to 
be needed in wholesome or healthy liv- 
ing. It is with the difficulties in living 
common to all people that the clergy- 
man has his most distinctive opportu- 
nity, and around which he centers his 
pastoral counseling. 

The point at which pastoral counsel- 
ing ends might be thought of as the 
point at which the intensity and dura- 
tion of the problem exceeds the under- 


standings and time available to the 
clergyman. It has been said, arbitrarily, 
that when a problem presented to the 
clergyman has not shown significant 
change for the better in about ten or 
twelve interviews, such a problem is 
usually the kind to require expert re- 
ferral. 

-astoral counseling has other dis- 
tinctions. For example, the minister in 
the role of counselor is grounded in 
religious faith, which makes a unique 
kind of relationship and permits him to 
be much more directive and suggestive. 
This can prove extremely useful if the 
counselor’s own attitudes are free from 
authoritarian and manipulative needs. 
Another distinction is that the pastor 
can take the initiative in seeking out 
troubled people rather than having to 
wait until they come to him. Still an- 
other distinction is that when the min- 
ister speaks, he does so with the au- 
thority of church tradition and the com- 
munity behind him. 


A SITUATION in which these dis- 
tinctions can be illustrated is in 
connection with bereavement. Since ar- 
rangements for a funeral must be made, 
the pastor is not only a welcome, but 
often an expected caller, even by peo- 
ple whose church participation has been 
sporadic. There are inevitably feelings 
associated with the death of someone 
close: guilt and resentment, preoccupa- 
tion with the image of the deceased, 
sense of loss, confrontation with the 
iuevitability of death, questions about 
the interpersonal relationship; and 
these feelings are so persistent that they 
demand some kind of verbalization. 
While it is in this situation that the 
pastor has one of his most unique op- 
portunities to be of help, it is precise- 
ly here that he must have a solid under 
standing of the components of ‘normal 
grief’ and the attitudes and techniques 
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by which he can aid in resolving such 
situations. Here the excellent material 
made available by Erich Lindemann, 
M.D., of Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, can be of inestimable help to the 
clergyman, especially if presented by 
an understanding psychiatrist. Such 
material would not only make clear for 
the clergyman the morbid or pathologi- 
cal elements in a grief-situation, and 
hence enable him to see when a referral 
is indicated, but it would encourage him 
to make available his own services. Reli- 
gion has always taught the bereaved 
that “blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted.” Hence the 
mourning processes are encouraged as 
a means of dealing realistically with 
death. It is only when the bereaved has 
been able to enter into the feelings as- 
sociated with the loss of a love-object 
that he can be free to deal with the per- 
sistent questions related to life and im 
mortality. 

Since the clergyman is called upon to 
minister to people throughout the whole 
gamut of their life experiences, it would 
outline the 
areas in which problems of pressing con- 


prove helpful to major 
cern most frequently become manifest. 
These areas might be considered fer- 
tile ground from which can spring not 
only the evidences of a mentally healthy, 
but even more, the mentally mature in- 
dividual. It is in that the 
rich clinical experiences of the psy- 


these areas 


chiatrist can offer much understanding 
and guidance to the minister as he seeks 
to offer his people the helpful ways of 
living 

It might well be said that the strug- 
gle for mental maturity is either won 
or lost in the arena of the child’s ability 
to deal with the demands of authority. 
Here is where we need much clarifica- 
s to helpful and non-helpful child 
parent relationships. Of constant con 


tion) < 


cern to the alert pastor are such ques 
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What are the basic emotional 
needs of the growing child? When do 
parents expect too much and/or too lit- 
tle of their children, and why are such 
demands made or not made? Out of 
what attitudes do the constructive and 
integrative patterns of behavior de- 
velop? As an illustration in this area, 
we can cite the extreme anxiety aroused 
in some parents by two persistent types 
of behavior in young children : their al- 
most incessant need to say “no” to just 
about everything the parent might sug- 
gest ; and their demanding curiosity and 
exploration which manifests itself in 
the many and varied questions young- 
sters ask, especially in the sphere of 
sex. 


tions as: 


Since the psychiatrist is well aware 
of the need for just such behavior on 
the part of the child in order to achieve 
selfhood, or the dignity of being an in- 
dividual in his own right, as’ well as 
the almost chaotic anxiety evoked in 
parents by such behavior, a word of ex- 
planation to parents can often produce 
a considerable reduction of their con- 
cern that the child is exhibiting anti- 
social Here the shar- 
ing of understandings and concerns can 
and do prove an excellent medium 
whereby ‘goodness’ in the child’s be- 
havior is evoked, not through the im- 
position of some external and arbitrary 
standard, but through awareness and 
acceptance that such ‘goodness’ can be 
most helpful in the business of living 
together as humans. 


development. 


[' THE individual is to mature, 
there is much wisdom from the past 
that needs to be incorporated in one’s 
daily living. However, it is only when 
the growing individual has come to 
feel that he has an integrity of his own, 
that he is respected for what he is—a 
unique creation—that he can accept 
the contributions of others. Hence, the 
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attempt to impose the thought and ex- 
perience cf others upon a new genera- 
tion of individuals often comes to noth- 
ing simply because so little attention is 
given to the unique character of the 
erowing person’s own contribution. If 
education can be a sharing of the wis- 
dom of the past, because it has been 
meaningful to others in their daily liv- 
ing, and at the same time evoke from 
the child his own tremendous resources 
of creativity and originality, then we 
can draw forth from the child his latent 
abilities to absorb and to utilize the rich 
gifts of the past. 

It is recognized that there can be no 
maturity of character unless the grow- 
ing person has been able to come to 
terms with the many and varied de- 
mands made upon him: social, sexual, 
vocational, religious, or otherwise. 
There is much that is good in the world, 
and much that competes for the in- 
dividual’s attention. It might even be 
said that the greatest conflict which the 
individual faces is not the choice be- 
tween the good and the bad, but be- 
tween the good and the better. What, 
then, can produce the kind of integrity 
that will enable the individual to achieve 
the responsibility of making up his 
own mind as to what is helpful and non- 
helpful in his living? Here again the 
sharing of common experiences between 
religion and psychiatry can contribute 
a very great deal. 

It has been learned by those who have 
worked intensively with others that, 
very frequently, a great deal of harm 
has been done by the inculeating of a 
sense of shame or guilt about the very 
basic emotional necessities of human liv- 
ing. Impulses toward tenderness and 
the expression of feelings of resentment 
have often been held to be taboo in the 
name of religion. Obviously, this has 
resulted in a marked lowering of the 
individual’s self-esteem, since these are 
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feelings which are an inescapable part 
of being human. To ridicule those who 
teach such standards, or simply to label 
them ‘bad religion,’ is of little help and 
only increases the defensiveness of their 
exponents. What is needed is the op- 
portunity for free discussion of why it 
is sO important that we live up to the 
expectations of those who are sig- 
nificant to us. This can often do much 
to help the individual see the destruc- 
tiveness of such behavior ; and the sup- 
port received through such discussion 
can often motivate the individual to 
achieve significant change. Here again, 
the rich contributions of the clinician, 
who has worked for a long time, through 
paintul experiences, with people who 
had an intense struggle to effect deci- 
sions of their own, can be most salutary 
to the earnest minister. 

Such decisions as choice of vocation 
and marital partner, and the danger of 
externally imposed decisions, would 
provide most fertile ground for discus- 
sion between psychiatrist and clergy- 
man. 


ARD as it is to make decisions, it 

is even harder to be willing to re- 
examine the decisions we have once 
made, even though additional light and 
understanding may require a change. 
But such demands are made upon the 
maturing and responsible person if he 
would continue to grow toward self- 
hood. Much light needs to be shed by 
those who have witnessed the struggle 
of many who seemed to prefer the ar- 
tificial restrictions of a narrow set of 
religious values. Often these individ- 
uals, in their stated adherence to these 
patterns as “the good,” are in just this 
way avoiding feelings in relationships 
which have come to be associated with 
badness. It may well be that these feel- 
ings are not bad in themselves, but bad 
only in a very restricted set of relation- 
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ships which the individual feels binding 
upon him. Here the criteria of duration 
and intensity of the conflicts could offer 
a helpful means whereby the under- 
standing pastor could make a referral to 
his psychiatric colleague. Set patterns 
of behavior, even if given religious sanc- 
tion, which isolate the individual from 
his fellows, need serious investigation 
and change if the person is to achieve 
spiritual maturity. 

It is that, though self- 
scrutiny must continue, and certain at- 
titudes and behavior patterns will often 
change, there are some decisions which 
should remain reasonably secure, such 


obvious 


as marital choices and vocational goals. 
However, it is precisely in these areas 
that we often find a great deal of vacil- 
lating. When one has come to be sure 
of the ground of one’s being, and to 
have developed some understanding of 
one’s own interpersonal operations, it 
is to. be expected that there will be a 
considerable continuity in such major 
life goals as have already been men- 
tioned. The discipline of psychiatry, 
through its knowledge of the emotional 
factors which have made for such in- 
security of behavior, can aid the strug- 
gling pastor to help his people realize 
the goal of abundant living. 


T IS felt that those who have done 

work in the field of group therapy 
can offer invaluable aid to the pastor 
in helping him understand and use the 
resources at his command in the cor- 
porate life of the church group, often 
called the church fellowship. It is in 
such group relationships that there can 
often come to be a very healthy sharing 
of one’s deeper feelings and concerns. 
It has been demonstrated that in group 


activity one can come to be able to ac- 
cept one’s self and others in a way which 
is genuinely creative. For some reason 
things which we could not tolerate in 
ourselves come to be accepted, thought 
about, and changed, simply because they 
have come to us in, and been dealt with 
through, the group experience. 

It is in the group that we can often 
tind the strength to say and do things 
which would not have been possible to 
us as individuals. This comes about 
largely because of one main factor: 
when such a group is formed, it is clear- 
ly recognized that each member is ac- 
cepted for himself, and as he is, and 
that he has problems in living. Indeed, 
the latter reason is just why he is in 
the group. In such groups the individ- 
ual finds a maximum of support. Lead- 
er and members alike encourage one 
another, especially in trying situations. 
Hence, there is attained the much 
needed security to consider the very 
things which tend to make life difficult 
for us as individuals. This again would 
be an area in which the psychiatrist, 
through his experience with group 
dynamics, could make a very helpful 
contribution to the pastor, and at the 
same time provide most fruitful oppor- 
tunities for future collaborative inves- 
tigation. 

As the two disciplines—religion and 
psychiatry—come together in the mu- 
tual sharing of experience and concern 
in their work with troubled people, it 
will be discovered that they have much 
to gain from each other. It is a welcome 
sign of the times that such sharing is 
indeed growing among us. As it con- 
tinues there is every hope that troubled 
people will find increasing sources of 
help for their difficulties in living. 
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Once the group workshop is understood and 
accepted as a way of life, its approaches under- 
gird and strengthen the whole effective mission 


of the church. 


Using Group Experience to Encourage 


Spiritual Growth 


HE face-to-face relationships of 

people working together on a 
problem in purposeful, God-related 
groups provide experiences which con- 
tribute to personal maturity, the de- 
velopment of participant skills, and the 
attainment of spiritual pcise. Within 
every group in every church an un- 
tapped reservoir of social energy 
exists. This potential can be harnessed 
and put to work to produce change in 
people and in the world in which they 
live their lives. Any church can enrich 
its ministry by giving attention to the 
principles and practices that mobilize 
its activities as a group workshop. Out 
of the face-to-face experiences of men 
as they associate together in the spirit 
of Jesus emerges a deeper and clearer 
insight into life’s use and meaning. 
Once the group workshop is under- 
stood and accepted as a way of life, its 
approaches undergird and _ strengthen 
the whole effective mission of the 
church. 

This article represents several excerpts 
from The Group Workshop Way in’ the 
Church by Paul F. Douglass, the current 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. Copyright 1956 by the National Board 
£ Young Men’s Christian Associations, and 
reprinted by permission. 


PAUL F. DOUGLASS 


Division of Nat 
The Methodist 





Thinking about the concept of the 
church as a group workshop can best 
begin with basic definitions. For pur- 
poses of this discussion the church is 
considered to be the witnessing group 
of believers at work in the world to 
make the love and mercy ef God living 
power in their own lives, in the lives 
of others, and in the social order. The 
church functions as a group workshop 
when its program is so planned and 
administered as to help people to dis- 
cover and to do worthwhile things with 
increasing participant skill, with a 
growing sense of the larger significance 
of their co-operation, and in the spirit 
of Christian love. 

The purpose of the church operated 
as a group workshop is to produce 
change. Neither the individual nor the 
world in which he thinks, feels, and 
acts remains the same after a creative 
meeting. The concept of change lies at 
the very core of the dynamic behavior 
of people in face-to-face groups 
Change means the quantity and quality 
of production resulting from the per 
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formance of roles in purposeful 
groups. The index of this change is re- 
flected in the ease and competence with 
vhich a group deals with its problem 
Evidences of change appear in the 
form of more mature rerticimating 


restructured re- 
attitudes, the 


n ent of shared social 1 


skills, clearer goals, 
achieve- 
. the de 


technolo 


jlationships, new 


POseSs 
off “tive 


velopment of more 


gies, and the shaping of a culture that 
nakes the group more responsive to 
goal-directed adjustment and more 
confident in its action. Change may be 


observed in the accelerated tempo at 
which the group responsibly ap- 
proaches and deals with its problems. 


It may be reflected in the expectations 


which the participants hold of one 
another. Change is measured by the 
outcomes realized in personal, social, 
and spiritual growth; in the better 
ways in which a group operates; and 


in the transformations that take 
in the world as a result oz the 


performance. means 


place 
group's 
Change forward 
rvement in the achievement of goals 
what hay 


also means ypens to people 


in the inner theater of their souls and 
in their relationships to other peopl 

id to God. 

At the foundation of the whole 
teaching of the church, as it relates to 
yositive change, lies the motivating 
concept of love. Actually, love means 
an inner urge-to-action that leads a 


immediate, and 
ct with others 
helpful 
another. Christian 
is this and more. It is an outreaching 
act of he understanding, and 
forgiving Its character- 
ic is unlimited self-giving. It 
for the 
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Love involves 
It re- 
of contrition because of 


and learns to know him. 
a gratitude for God’s goodness. 


quires a sense 


man’s own imperfection and inade- 
quacy. The spiritual maturity of a 
person expresses itself through his 
skill and capacity to work with and 


through others in the achievement of 
in this positive Christian spirit 
of outreaching helpfulness. 
consideration of the church 
upon as a group workshop takes its 
departure from this working 
The emphasis, how- 
always on the qualifying verbal 
“working.” 


goals 
Every 
looked 


point of 
concept of love. 
ever, is 
adjective 


L )VE as an attitude toward people 
is always expressed in the per- 
formance of a role. It is never ab- 
stract; it is always specific. Side by 
side with the concept of love, therefore, 
stands the concept of the role. A role 
is a functioning position occupied by 
an individual in the working program 
of a group. It is the job a person has 
teamwork with others to 
achieve a goal. It is like a position on 
a ball team which a must 
skillfully play to win the game. In the 
current theory of human relationships 
the role is the social unit. It is like the 
key which is slipped into the lock; 
opens the door. When people who as- 
sociate with one another in one of the 
many meetings within a church come 
to look upon themselves as human be- 
performing 
achieve purposeful goals in the spirit 
of Christian love, then the group be- 
spiritually productive. It 
merely to go through 
it begins to move 
a direction. 


to do in 


baseman 


ings necessary roles to 


gins to be 
ceases routine 
motions ; forward in 
Research findings in many different 


fields of social inquiry support the 


thesis that from heartfelt purposeful 
activity a 


spiritual factor emerges. 
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Human worth is not something that 
develops in a vacuum; it is the positive 
product of the interaction of people at 
work in solving a problem with full 
consideration of the realities of the 
situation. The creative social act occurs 
as a co-operative event produced by 
the interaction of two or more persons 
associated as equals in purposeful ac- 
tivity. Participation and communication 
produce expanding areas of common 
good. The social act has religious 
quality to the extent that ist is perform- 
ed wholeheartedly with insight into its 
significance and full commitment to 
the worth-whileness of its purpose. 
Throughout all the discussion of the 
church operated as a group workshop, 
one concept continually recurs : partici- 
pant activity. Professor Gordon All- 
port, of Harvard University, sum- 
marizes the principle by saying: 


When an individual is busily engaged in 
using his talents, understanding his work, 
and having pleasant relations with his 
fellow-workers, then he is .. . “identi- 
fied” with his job. He likes his work; 
he is absorbed in it; he is productive. In 
short, he is industrially active; that is to 
say, he is participant. 


What Professor Allport says in sub- 
stance is this: 

First, the individual must be busily 
engaged in using his talents. This 
means that he must be occupying a 
functional role—doing something that 
he is fitted to do as his part in the 
achievement of a goal. 

Second, he must understand his 
work. Persons performing roles are 
not just going through motions; they 
are working together to achieve a pur- 
pose. They need to know not only what 
to do, but they must understand why 
they are performing the task. They 
are moving on a charted course toward 
a destination, not riding in circles on 
a merry-go-round. 


Third, he must have pleasant rela- 
tions with his pastor and his fellow 
workers. 


ARTICIPATION means the shar- 

ing of responsibilities so that each 
person involved feels himself to be a 
useful and necessary part of the whole 
activity. He is motivated to do his best 
to further the achievement of the group 
purpose. /nvolvement means the proc- 
ess by which the experience, skill, and 
interest of people are enlisted in a com- 
mon effort of planning and doing to 
achieve a common goal. Give people a 
chance to put their hearts and efforts 
as equals together in the doing of some- 
thing worth-while: this is the thesis. 
In technical language Allport’s formula 
reads like this: ““Maximize the situa- 
tions where the individual can partici- 
pate fully and on terms of equal status 
on projects of joint concern to him 
and to his associates.” 

A spiritually productive group pro- 
vides for participant activity through 
the search for and discovery of worth- 
while purposes and the development 
and execution of programs to achieve 
these desired ends. It achieves goals 
by the functioning of roles. A goal is 
a specific objective which a group sets 
for itself to achieve as a result of a 
thorough discussion of its desirability, 
an appreciation of its costs in effort, 
time, and money ; the desirability of its 
consequences ; and an awareness of the 
factors of reality that may exist as 
limiting factors in the performance. 
The church operated as a group work- 
shop encourages the definition of pur- 
poseful goals, the involvement of 
people in participant roles, and the con- 
cern for individual and social change 
which results from effectual group per- 
formance. 

* * %* 


Ever since Hugh Hartshorne and 
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Mark May began their research in 
character education a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, social scientists have suspect- 
ed_ that character is a group 
phenomenon as well as a personal at- 
tribute. So much did Hartshorne be- 
this that he stated this 
principle: “Character is a by-product 
of wholehearted purposeful activity.” 


moral 


lieve thesis 


The man of character derives joy, con- 
fidence, and strength from successful 
and meaningful participation in pur- 
poseful group relationships. An ef- 
fective climate conducive to group pro- 
ductivity does exist. The group is one 
of the primary powerhouses of moral 
education. Character has group roots: 
and the church which operates as a 
group workshop deepens these group 
roots by strengthening healthy patterns 
of interpersonal relationships. Hart- 
shorne puts it this way: “The normal 
unit for character education is the 
group or small community which pro- 
vides through co-operative discussion 
and effort the moral support required 
for the adventurous discovery and ef- 
fective use of ideas in the conduct of 
affairs.” 

Group experiences that have moral 
values are not added to the ordinary 
activities of life; they consist of those 
very activities themselves when they 
are carried on with full realization of 
their significance. Thus in the church 
as a group workshop there 
are 110 routine meetings. Every group 


operated 


session provides an occasion for goal- 
directed production, personal growth, 
and spiritual experience. The meeting 
stands always as a great occasion in the 
ministry of the church. 

A meeting which has religious qual- 
ity is functional. Hartshorne defines a 
function to mean “a helpful act per- 
formed gladly and efficiently, and with 
full appreciation of its immediate pur 
pose and its value for the co-operating 
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groups, or for others who are affected, 
as well as with a sense of fellowship 
with those who are directly or indirect- 
ly involved. 
lational activity.” His suggestion de- 
serves careful word analysis. First of 
all, a function is an act—the doing of 
something, the performance of a role. 
Second, this act must be helpful—it 
must advance the group purpose 
toward its objective. Third, the helpful 
act must be performed gladly—the 
person’s heart must be in the doing of 
the helpful act. Fourth, he must per- 
form the act efficiently—with skill and 
economy of time, energy, money, and 
effort. Fifth, the whole helpful act 
skillfully and sincerely performed must 
be executed with perspective—with an 
awareness that it is worth while and 
with a concern for its consequences. 
True social functioning exists when 
each person, performing his specific 
role in the group, contributes his ideas, 
his experience, his will, his skill, his 
strength, and his heart to the enter- 
prise upon which the group is engaged. 
He shares in the planning. He bears 
responsibility for the achievement of 
the common goal. 


F' YR PURPOSES of summarizing 
the factors that operate to deepen 
the group roots of character, Figure 
1 puts together ten identifiable char- 
acteristics of group activity which con- 
tribute to individual character when 
studied from the perspective of group 
membership and action. A group that 
has character-building value must have 
ends in view which the group members 
believe are worth while. 


Functioning is re- 


These pur- 


poses must be useful—they must set 
up a target which the group members 
believe is worth hitting. The forward 
that goal 
must be developed through substantial 
organization. This means that tasks 


movement toward target 
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must be broken down, defined, and co- 
ordinated ; in musical terminology, the 
instruments must become an ensemble. 
In any dynamic and creative group the 
members must possess the skill re- 
quired to perform each component task 
as assigned. In every group an in- 
service training program is always go- 
ing on to assist the individual to im- 
prove his capability for performing his 
role. Character stutters when skill 
competence is lacking or skill perfec- 
tion is not constantly pursued. A pian- 
ist who stumbles through the hymns 
frustrates the whole group and suffers 
personally because of his inadequacy. 
Yes, any group which provides the 
climate for character growth requires 
performance skills. Every group needs 
to recognize this fact and provide for 
proper training. At an ice-skating party 
those who cannot skate stand on the 
sidelines— they are not participant. 

It is a general psychological prin- 
ciple that people enjoy doing what they 
do well—and increasingly better. Any 
role when successfully performed gives 
satisfaction and joy to people. As 
people share a common idea and work 
toward the realization of a common 
goal, they develop functional crafts- 
manship. They feel that they belong to- 
gether. Something oversize and vital 
has been created in skillful doing that 
is larger and more purposeful than the 
sum of all the individuals associated to- 
gether. The members are functioning 
with oneness of purpose as a team. 
They have the team spirit because each 
man plays his part with a concept of 
the purpose of the whole group. The 
individual performances express the 
spirit of altruistic love, because each 
team member seeks to help every other 
member by the high skill and high 
quality of his own performance and 
his goal-directed concern. Any group 
which functions in this way develops 


high morale. Its performance deepens 
the roots of character. The members_ 
operate in an effective climate. Since 
character develops in groups which are 
productive, that is, in groups which 
bring about positive change, it may be 
said that such groups are healthy. They 
stimulate the growth of scund Chris- 
tian selves. Groups, let it be under- 
stood, can be just as healthy—and just 
as sick—as a human being. Sick groups 
manufacture spiritually sick people. 


grate sages the behavior 
symptoms of sick groups can be 
diagnosed by observation. A sick group 
operates within a climate that is un- 
productive of positive change. The 
habitual ways of carrying on activities 
in a sick group fail to provide for full 
and genuine exploration, involvement, 
participation, and action. They do not 
encourage growth among the broad 
base of membership. The sick group, 
recognized from a study of its symp- 
toms, becomes a timid, suspicious, 
trivial, and ingrown aggregation. It 
tends to be undemocratic, unresource- 
ful, and afraid of change. It provides 
no challenges and brings to focus no 
major issues. Such a group is not only 
sick; it is moving futilely to slow but 
certain death. A healthy group, on the 
other hand, is productive for the very 
opposite reasons. Its members possess 
developed participant skill. Communi- 
cation and participation are full and 
effectual. When the symptoms of a 
healthy group are placed side by side 
with the converse symptoms of the sick 
group, it becomes obvious from the 
juxtaposition that the conditions which 
make for a sick or healthy group are 
within the control of the group mem- 
bers: they can work toward making 
their group what they want it to be. 
Study for a moment the comparative 
symptoms of healthy and sick groups : 









































HEALTHY 


A group is healthy when 


3 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


all the members speak up about what 
they think 

decisions are worked through until a 
general concensus of agreement is 
reached 

well-informed members contribute 
ideas in the area of their competence 
a member’s value is judged by the 
merit of his idea 

the whole group handles questions that 
concern the whole group 

major issues get major time 

major issues evoke mature approaches 
to change and “working through” 
minor issues are settled with the 
attention they deserve 

decisions reached by thorough partici- 
pation are final and satisfactory 
members really understand one an- 
other’s ideas, plans, and proposals 
members objectively center interest on 
goals and tasks 

the group carries forward in the per- 
formance of tasks and the achievement 
of goals 
the group works 
change 


goalwise toward 


rewards and criticism are shared 


initiative and responsibility are en- 
encouraged by growth in a sense of 
personal confidence, competence, and 
worth 

search for help from all sources is 
continuous 

information is fed back into the group 


the worth of persons is respected 


experience is considered the occasion 
for growth in responsibility and love 


action is God-related 


ie THE same way that it is possible 


to 


study a group to determine 


whether it is sick or healthy, one can 
identify the conditions which make for 


a productive group. 


A group is pro- 


ductive (1) when it has a clear pur- 


pose ; 


(2) when its operations provide 
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SICK 


A group is sick when 


i 


to 


un 


20. 


a few members do all the talking 


most members mumble assent 


competent people sit silently by 


new people with good ideas are not 
listened to 

decision-making is quickly referred to 
committees 

minor issues consume the major time 
minor and simple issues make people 
s¢ethe and boil 


major issues are passed over 


the same subjects, supposedly settled. 
keep coming up again 

quick judgments are passed on issues 
people do not understand 

members subjectively talk about people 
in scapegoating 

the group accomplishes little in absence 
of the chairman 


the group is afraid to change 


rewards and criticism are concentrated 
in a few 

initiative and responsibility are stifled 
by dependence 


no resources outside the group are 
drawn upon 

little is told to the group 

the person is squelched in his expres- 
sion and stunted in his growth 

action lacks altitude and depth, re 
maining on the horizontal plane with- 
out vertical relationships to God 


action is self-centered 


freedom for people to contribute their 
experience and ideas in planning; (3) 
when members play clearly defined 
roles in the group structure; (4) when 
each member bears responsibility for a 
clearly defined and worth-while task 


to the performance of which he can 


Sal 


ey 
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devote his imagination, his skill, his 
initiative, and his heart; (5) when 
mutual and constructive criticism 
makes for progress in the achievement 
of the group’s purpose; (6) when 
skills for working with and through 
other people strengthen the feeling of 
personal worth of each; (7) when 
minds are open to change; (8) when 
a friendly, responsible, unanxious, par- 
ticipant atmosphere exists; (9) when 
tasks are performed with confident 
spirit characterized by wholehearted 
co-operation, mutual respect, and al- 
truistic love; (10) when people gain 
personal satisfaction in worth-while 
achievement through their pooled ef- 
forts; (11) when reverence for per- 
sonality is a guiding ethic; and (12) 
the activity is goal-oriented, task-cen- 
tered, and God-related. A group that 
gives a satisfying role experience to its 
members is one that provides “grow- 
ing space” for people in a “goal- 
oriented and task-centered program” 
productive of change which the mem- 
bers feel to be worth-while. 

A productive group must provide 
role satisfaction to its members. Mem- 
bers find that role satisfaction only 
when they operate in situations which 
demand their mastery of new knowl- 
edge and their performance with im- 
proved and new skills, and which pro- 
vide opportunity for practice in the use 
of a new power. The test of a good 
moral situation conducive to role satis- 
faction is the extent to which the task 
provides people with the opportunity 
to “try out” the principles. Practice 
in the skill of doing is essential to 
every step in character growth and role 
satisfaction. 

Since there is a constant movement 
of people in and out of groups, it is 


important for people who work with 
people to understand the whole cycle. 
of group membership. Indeed, every 
group has a life history. It may ex- 
perience youth, maturity, old age, and 
death. The group differs in its life 
cycles from the individual human be- 
ing, however, in this characteristic: it 
possesses within itself the possibility 
of rejuvenation. By constant change 
and adaptation it can continue as a vital 
and mature functioning entity—just so 
long, let it be understood, as its pro- 
ductivity provides genuine role satis- 
faction to its members... . 

When a group recognizes the real 
facts, when its members show rever- 
ence for the worth of one another, 
when leadership facilitates participation 
and growth, the group becomes pro- 
ductive. Such a productive group is 
goal-oriented, task-centered, and God- 
related. But how are such goals, roles, 
and spiritual energy developed? The 
answers to these questions will be de- 
veloped in the subsequent chapters of 
this study. Here let it be only restated 
that a productive group is one that is 
confidently performing its purpose with 
skill, member-satisfaction, and spiritual 
purpose. Such a group lives and acts 
with a quality which may be described 
as “ high morale.” The total perform- 
ance of such a group creates a spiritual 
value that infuses the members with a 
deep sense of soul-satisfying achieve- 
ment. The group possesses a buoyant 
cohesiveness expressive of good health, 
good work, and good religion. This 
factor of morale exists as a plus ele- 
ment over and above the skillful per- 
formance by each member of his role. 

t is in truth “a working of the spirit” 
among people of “one accord.” 





| peaecteiaiaiaen is not made in a crisis—it is only exhibited. 
—from “National Safety News” as reported in “Quote” 











Since men are basically spiritual, observing the 
sexual restraint necessary for the protection 


of family life and other vatues is neither harmful 


nor unreasonable. 


Christ, Kinsey, and Mickey Spillane 


ERITABLY, in our day a miracle 
hath been wrought. A series of 
highly technical scientific studies, drag- 
ging along all the impedimenta of ab- 
struse statistical tables and mathemat- 
ical correlations, have pushed them- 
selves into the ranks of best sellers. With 
the possible exception of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible, no pub- 
lished work has received anything like 
the public attention given the Kinsey 
Reports. Not merely technical journals, 
but the largest circulating “slicks” have 
devoted pages and pages of free space 
to discussing them. Several complete 
books have already appeared as com- 
mentaries. More are doubtless on the 
way. Everybody who is anybody has 
“sounded off” one way or the other. 
This startling attention is obviously 
not due to any unusual literary merit. 
Nor is it due to the subject of these 
studies. A few ‘sex’? books have en- 
joyed unusual publicity and sales. But 
contrary to a common illusion, most of 
them have received little attention and 
their sale has been disappointing. No, 
the explanation for the extraordinary 
attention which the Kinsey books have 
received lies far deeper. They have 
burst into prominence because they have 
effectively tapped an interest which is 


SYLVANUS M. DUVALL 
Professor of Social Science 
and Religion 
George Williams College 
Chicago, Illinois 


far deeper than sex ; our concern for the 
moral foundations of life. 

Despite our colossal military strength 
and our unprecedented prosperity, our 
hearts are deeply troubled. We rightly 

ense that if the foundations be dis- 
solved, nothing else can avail. Other 
writers on sex have portrayed the viola- 
tion of sex standards. Whatever may 
be his intentions, Kinsey suggests to 
many that such standards are not mere- 
ly being violated. They are dissolving. 
We rightly sense that if an irreparable 
breach be made in the dikes at any one 
point, all the rest may give way. We are 
agitated for the same reason that our 
spiritual ancestors were agitated about 
Galileo. An important part of our 
world view seems to be in serious jeop- 
ardy. Therefore the whole is under 
serious question. 

Technical questions regarding the 
reliability of the sampling and the 
soundness of the methodology we shall 
leave to those qualified to discuss them. 
The findings so far do not tell us what 
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we need most to know; the main mo- 
tives for sexual behavior and the effects 
of such behavior upon those who in- 
dulge. So far, the most significant things 
about the Reports are their assumptions 
and implications, and the public reac- 
tion to these. 

At important points, the public re- 
sponse to the Kinsey Reports is similar 
to that toward the Bible: 

1. Both are difficult books, full of 
highly technical problems, which are 
very much in the attention of the public. 

2. Both are extensively discussed and 
often quoted, but rarely read with any 
degree of comprehension and thorough- 
ness. 

3. Both owe their prominence pri- 
marily to their symbolic significance. It 
is with the symbolic significance of Kin- 
sey and Spillane that we shall here be 
mainly concerned. 

What ever may have been the inten- 
tions and personal viewpoint of Dr. 
Kinsey, most people derive from his 
studies the assumption that man is 
basically an animal whose only impor- 
tant needs are biological. (It is this im- 
plication which so burns up both the 
clergy and the psychiatrists.) A second 
impression is that our sex standards are 
so extensively violated, and so far gone 
that there is no use in trying to main- 
tain them. 

The same basic challenge at another 
point to the whole idea of morality is 
to be found in Mickey Spillane. Kinsey 
and Spillane are so basically different in 
interests, approach, and procedure, that 
linking them together may seem the 
height of absurdity. Yet there are strik- 
ing similarities. Like Kinsey, Spillane 
reflects the interests and concerns of a 
huge public. No individual author has 
ever approached Spillane in sheer num- 
ber of volumes sold to the American 
public. Only the Bible and the Sears 
Roebuck catalogue are comparable. In 
Spillane as in Kinsey, man appears as 


primarily an animal, albeit, a different 
kind of animal. Spillane’s man is either 
a Neitzchean predatory beast or a Lone 
Ranger who finds in physical punish- 
ment the only solution to problems. Kin- 
sey is charged with minimizing love. 
Spillane, by implication, ridicules the 
whole idea of redemptive love as ab- 
surd. The public feels that the Kinsey 
studies call our sex standards in ques- 
tion. Spillane does the same for our 
humanitarian ideals. Both men sym- 
bolize a fascinated anxiety for the 
basic soundness of moral values. 


HE CHRISTIAN answer to this 

anxiety and concern is Christ. 
Many will greet this affirmation with a 
pitying contempt, if not dismay, and 
with good reason. Too often the 
“Christ” presented as the “answer” is 
little more than a glorified Boy Scout, 
a super Houdini, or an inescapable Pri- 
vate Eye. Even worse, he may be the 
bigoted partisan of an institution. The 
sincerely devout may offer him as a 
panacea for compulsions, neuroses, and 
complex social problems which actually 
call for a high degree of technical un- 
derstanding and competence. “Christ” 
has been a cloak for everything from 
an insipid superficiality to a sadistic 
lust for power. Offering Christ as an 
answer entails considerable risks and 
demands a high level of integrity, men- 
tal health, and understanding. If done 
badly, the results can be futile, or even 
harmful. 

The Christ who can answer the ques- 
tions and fears which Kinsey and Spil- 
lane symbolize is the Christ of the Gos- 
pels. Central is the fact of Incarnation. 
The Divine Logos of the Fourth Gos- 
pel was made flesh in the Jesus of the 
Synoptics. God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself. But 
Christ is a revelation, not only of God, 
but of man. Through him we know that 
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we are, in essence, spiritual, sons of the 
Father, Him. 
Christ is a metaphysical reality. The 
tl Apart from the 


destined to become like 


ethical is derivative. 


one who was truly God and truly man, 


the “teachings of Jesus” are beauty 


without substance, idealistic clouds 
which float between heaven and earth, 
but have substantial rootage in neither 

The practical significance of such a 
Christ are Christ is an 
tial clue to both the goals of life and 
1 


salvation from its evils. 
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gers to that which is most important ; 
the spiritual. 

The major goals of life, for ourselves 
and for others, are spiritual. We best 
show our love for others by helping 
them to develop inner spiritual strength 
This truth has often been distorted to 
justify exploitation and indifference to 
Yet it is_ still 
Ixconomic problems can never be solved 


phy sical need. true 


merely by “hand-outs” or even “jus- 


tice.” People must have enough inner 
discipline to make possible efficient pro- 
duction, and to refrain from squander- 
ing income which would otherwise be 

| They must be 
enough to make possible cooperation for 
common goals. Even the exploited suf- 
fer largely as a result of their own in- 
difference and greed. 


adequate. unselfish 


pedal YN from evil is to be 
achieved thre ugh redemptive love. 
Evil men are not merely misguided. 
Sin is real. Neither are they “rats” to 
be “rubbed out” (a la Spillane). They 
are objects of God’s love who can re- 
spond to love. Their redemption may 
require, not only infinite patience, but 
high technical competence. But modern 
psychiatry and methodology are prov- 
ing that the revelation of Christ is sci- 
entifically, and, we may say, metaphysi- 
cally valid. Love is the greatest thing 
in the world. 

Since men are basically spiritual, ob- 
serving the sexual restraints necessary 
for the protection of family life and oth- 
er values is neither harmful nor un- 
reasonable. Here as in any aspect of 
life, selfish or undisciplined people will 
find that any restriction on taking what 
they want is “intolerable,” especially if 
encouraged to do so by those who speak 
with authority. Morality in any area 
of life will cost, and sometimes, heavily 
But for those who see themselves truly 
reflected in Christ, these costs of morali- 
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ty will be gladly assumed and joyfully 
carried. 

In the revelation of Christ we have 
not merely the highest and noblest, but 
the only valid answers to the basic ques- 
tions symbolized by Kinsey and Spil- 
lane. Admittedly we see through a glass, 
darkly. Yet we do know in part. Those 
who build their houses of personal and 
social living on the sands of the mate- 
rial and biological, may well fear. They 
can have no future except futility, dis- 
illusionment, and despair. But if we 
shall build our personal goals and our 


e How do you get a date? 

@ Why do parents treat me like a 
child? 

@ How do I get my folks to listen? 

@ How can I be popular? 


moral codes on the rock which is Christ, 
we can have the peace which the world - 
cannot give, nor the storms of life take 
away. Herein lies not only the basis of 
our assurance, but a Divine Compass 
which will guide us aright, even when 
we cannot clearly see the way. 


Editor’s Note. For a further discussion of 
this important theme watch for an article 
by Peter A. Bertocci, Professor of Philoso- 
phy, Boston University, and William Gra- 
ham Cole, Chaplain and Professor of Reli- 
gion, George Williams College, and author 
of the recently published book, Sex in Chris- 
tianity and Psychoanalysis. 


Helps for 


TEEN-AGERS... 





by Fayly Hardcastle Cothern 









@ What about prayers before exams? 
These and 105 other questions often asked 
the author by teen-agers who want to live 
a more abundant, Christlike life are an- 
W swered in a heart-to-heart, unbiased manner. $1.75 
RIGHT OR WRONG? 
by T. B. Maston 
This book is full of help for young people and for those who guide youth in 
making decisions. Dr. Maston discusses drinking, gambling, petting, smoking, 


Sunday observance, movies, etc. He sets out basic principles for youth to 
use in deciding for themselves. $2.00 


LIVING WITH TEENERS 
by Grace Sloan Overton 
Based on counseling experience. Reveals to parents facts about the personal 
conflicts of teen-agers . . . from dating and getting along at home to 
problems about religion. $1.25 


LIVING WITH PARENTS 


by Grace Sloan Overton 
Shows teen-agers how parents fit in. It deals with 
problems ranging from how to tolerate a_ kid 
brother and get along at home, to dating and the 
need for God. $1 
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Only when we leave the easy road of glittering 


generalities and promising 


panaceas, 


and 


struggle over the rocky path of specific under- 
standing of a particular person with a particular 
problem, can we hope to become truly effective 


in our pastoral counseling. 


The Essence of Counseling 


Mo effective counseling is some- 
thing we all want to achieve. For 


that 


often help to suggest new approaches 


> 


reason, discussions of technique 


But any discussion of 
nique is certain to be 


f the discusser, and 
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technig are obviously more suitable 
than others for certain persons and for 
certain situations. Everyone who tries 
to help others inevitably develops tech- 
niques, or ideas about technique, that 


are particularly satisfving to himself 


and as a result the varietv of techniques 


v 


For practical purposes, it 
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pre blem comes to his pastor for help. 
Such a statement is obvious, and yet 
is often forgotten. The person, the prob- 
lem, and the help must all be considered, 
in that order, if one’s counseling is to be 
effective. Any technique, to be effective, 
must focus on these fundamentals, so 
that we can learn as much as possible 
about the person, the problem, and our 
role in helping. 

First, a particular person comes to 
us. He is unlike any other person in the 
world. He has his own physical self, 
his own mental processes, his own emo- 
tions, his own beliefs, and his own indi- 
vidual way of approaching life and re- 
acting to it. He is the product of his 
own individual inheritance and his own 

He has had certain ex- 
periences in life that have influenced 
him in certain ways. Everything that 
has happened to him in his life has left 


environment. 


its mark on him. If we make the mis- 
take of regarding him as just one of a 
group or a type, rather than as an in- 
dividual, we will fail to understand why 
his particular problem is a problem to 
him 


We all become annoyed when people 
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regard us only as members of some par- 
ticular occupational or social group, 
without recognizing our individuality. 
Yet we may fall into the same error of 
judging people in terms of what we 
think they ought to be, rather than rec- 
ognizing them for what they are. It is 
so much easier to think in sweeping 
generalities rather than to focus on 
specific individuality. Every day we 
hear people refer to members of some 
group in general terms such as saying 
that all colored people smell, that all 
Swedes are stupid, that all professors 
are impractical, or that all ministers are 
sanctimonious. There different 
members of any group, even though 
they be all of one body. 


are 


HE IMPORTANT thing to recog- 
nize is the individuality of each 
person, the fact that he is a particular 
person with his own particular way of 
going at life. In order to understand 
him, we must use our eyes and our ears, 
and all our other senses as well, in- 
cluding that sixth sense with which 
God endowed us but which we are some- 
times so hesitant to use. We must be 
alert not only to what is said but also 
to what is not said, and in what manner 
it is said or not said. We must be quick 
to note the underlying hostility that may 
be covered by a smile, the underlying 
depression that may be masked by bright 
chatter, or the underlying doubt that 
may be camouflaged by a surface ap- 
pearance of cooperation. We must get 
all available information about this per 
son, not only from himself but from 
other sources. Often people can fool 
themselves but not those who have had 
to live with them day by day, and we can 
learn much from what relatives and even 
neighbors say, even though we may not 
believe all of it literally. 
Secondly, we have to consider the 
problem that he brings to us. No one 


problem is just like any other problem. 
Every problem is complicated, but not 
necessarily complicated in the same way. 
We must get the most possible informa- 
tion about the particular problem, from 
all available sources. That means hear- 
ing all sides of the story separately, so 
as to get the true picture that always 
lies somewhere in between the view- 
points of those involved in the problem. 
For instance, with a marital problem, 
how easy it is to get an entirely false 
idea of the situation if we only hear the 
story of either the husband or wife, with- 
out hearing both viewpoints separately. 
Another difficulty is that many problems 
are difficult for the person to discuss, 
particularly with his pastor. He may 
start in on one subject when he really 
wants to talk about another. How often 
we find that the person who starts talk- 
ing to us about some abstract theological 
question eventually summons up enough 
courage to ask us about the specific 
personal problem that really troubles 
him. While he tells us of his problem, 
we must be alert to his emotional re- 
actions to the discussion of the problem, 
the tears, the anger, the pauses, the per- 
spiring, or the other evidences that the 
subject under discussion has real emo- 
tional significance to the discusser. 


HE THIRD point is that this par- 

ticular person with this particular 
problem has come to us for help. This 
does not mean that we should give him 
a sermon, or conversation, or charm, or 
a brush-off. “If his son ask bread, will 
he give him a stone?” It is our help 
that is wanted, and nothing else. But 
help does not necessarily mean immedi 
Many require 
patient study, often prayer for guidance 
lo help 


means our interest first, and then our 


ate action. problems 
as to how best to proceed. 


sincere effort to be of use in the solu- 
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Coming tn Hovember... 


Special articles commemorating the 
Centenary of Sigmund Freud. 


e Freud and Pastoral Psychology 
By Joun A. P. Mitier, M.D. 


An outstanding American 


psychiatrist 


e Psychoanalysis and Religion 


By Sewarp HILTNER 


Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


e A Psychological Approach to 
Theology—After 25 Years 


By Water M. Horton 


Professor of Theology 
Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


e Conflict and Cooperation 
Between Psychiatry and 
Religion 


By R. Fintey Gay ce, Jr., M.D. 


(The Presidential Address delivered 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
American Psychiatric Association.) 


e The Art of Loving 


By Erich From™ 


Don’t miss this important issue! 
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tion of that particular problem presented 
to us. Probably our usefulness will be 
greatest if we encourage the person to 
solve the problem in his own way, rather 
than trying to solve it for him. Some- 
times the greatest help we can give is 
our 


just 


listen. It is often a great temptation to 
preach. 


interest and willingness to 
\Ve must remember that ser 
mons add to the effectiveness of public 
worship, but not to the effectiveness of 
counseling. Conversation, moralizing, 
discussion of irrelevant subjects, or dic- 
tatorial advice, all are ineffective in help- 
ing that particular person to solve his 
particular problem. Much counseling 
that is otherwise adequate fails because 
we forget that the person before us needs 
our help to win his battle. By remem- 
bering that the person coming to us 
expects our interest, our understanding, 
and our help, we can keep from be- 
coming distracted into unproductive 
conversation or abstractions. 


A successful counselor keeps the 
fundamentals in mind, rather than try- 
ing to make each case fit some precon- 
ceived explanation or some stereotyped 
method. Of all the fundamentals in 
counseling, the most essential are, first, 
the recognition that the person who 
comes to us is an individual, and so 
requires individual study ; secondly, the 
recognition that the problem he brings 
to us is unique, and so requires individ- 
ual understanding ; thirdly, the 
recognition that what is expected of us 
is help that will enable that particular 
individual to cope more successfully 
with his particular problem. Only when 
we leave the 


and 


easy road of glittering 
generalities and promising panaceas, 
and struggle over the rocky path ot 
specific understanding of a particular 
person with a particular problem, can 
we hope to become truly effective in our 


pastoral counseling 


There appears to be a feed-back of demand 
from parish to seminary and from seminary to 
undergraduate departments of psychology and 
graduate departments of religion. There is need 
for devising some means of communication be- 
tween the parish clergy, psychologists, seminary 
teachers, and graduate departments of religion. 


The Psychological Training of Ministers 


HE MINISTER of religion is 

called upon daily to deal in person- 
ality disorders and thus to be a clinical 
psychologist, to lead people in groups 
and thus be a social psychologist, to 
supervise religious instruction and 
thus be an educational psychologist, to 
interpret his faith in a modern idiom 
and thus be a psychologist of religion. 
He is required also to understand and 
manage his own motives. For these 
functions he requires some psycho- 
logical knowledge of his own and, 
what is often more important, enough 
knowledge to know when he needs the 
services of professionals. 

Considering this increasing demand 
for the psychological training of the 
clergy, the American Psychological 
Association has asked the writer to 
determine the nature of psychological 
training now given in America’s theo 
logical schools. The following is a re 

Editor's Note. The significance of the 
article by Dr. Queener lies in the fact that 
this study was requested by the American 
Psychological Association because of its in 
terest in the relationship between the min 
istry and psychological practice. It is our 
hope that other such studies by the two 
professions will contribute significantly to- 
ward greater cooperation and understanding 
of the functioning of the two groups 


E. LLEWELLYN QUEENER 


Chairman, Department of 
Psychology 
Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis, Tennessee 
port of his findings as of spring, 1952: 

Of 200 theological schools listed in 
Hurt and Good* the 162 giving ade- 
quate address were sent an original 
letter and the questionnaire reproduced 
below. 109 of these replied. The fol- 
lowing summary, then, represents 54% 
of the country’s theological schools 
and 67% of those written. It follows 
the order of the questionnaire items: 

1. Zs any psychological instruction 
offered in your school? Of 109 re- 
sponding to this item 83° offer one 
or more courses which they are willing 
to call psychology. Half the others, 
however, believe they are teaching 
psychology under other names. 

2. If no psychological instruction ts 
offered in your school itself, are there 
arrangements by which your students 
receive such work elsewhere? Of 16 
responding to this item roughly halt 


*H. W. Hurt, The College Blue Book, 5th 
ed., 1947 ; c.. V. Good, A Guide fo ¢ olleges 
Universities, and Professional Schools in 
the United States, 1945 
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have some arrangement by which psy- 
chological instruction can be had out- 
side the theological school itself. Add- 
ing these to the schools offering psy- 
chology themselves some 89% of the 
reporting institutions are offering psy- 
chological instruction via their own or 
related facilities. 

3. Are there psychologists employed 
by your school in functions other than 
teaching? Please describe. Of 94 re- 
sponding to this item 46% employ 
psychologists in functions other than 
teaching. Counseling is given as the 
usual non-teaching function but psy- 
chological measurement is mentioned 
in about a quarter of the cases. Not 
more than one or two of the respond- 
ing institutions employ full time non- 
teaching psychologists, most sending 
their students to university guidance 
centers, retaining the services of psy- 
chiatrists or psychologists, or dividing 
the time of their own psychologists 
between teaching and 
functions. 

4. How many psychologists are there 
on your school staff? full time? part 
time? Please indicate name, main func- 
tion, and degree of each. Of 86 re- 
sponding to this item 80% have one 
or more persons whom they are willing 
to list as psychologists. Within this 
group the usual number employed 
either part or full time is between 1 
and 2. Most of them teach. Of 118 
highest degrees listed 75 were at a 
non-conferred doctoral level of some 
kind, 33 at a master’s level, and the 
remainder bachelors (usually a B.D., 
which often represents 2 or 3 years 
beyond the B.A.) In most cases it was 
not stated whether the degrees were 
given mainly in psychology, but a check 
of the 1950 A.P.A. Directory finds 
not more than 5% of the names listed 
there. 

5. Please list the course titles in psy- 
chology offered by your school, the 


non-teaching 


main textbooks used in each, and credit 
hours allowed each. 89 responded to 
this item listing some 260 courses. Of 
these approximately 23% are in the 
area of counseling, 20% in the psychol- 
ogy of religion, and 10% in general 
psychology. The remainder is, in rough 
order, personality, educational, social 
(including group therapy ), adolescent, 
child, theoretical, applied, 
normal. 


and = ab- 

Hiltner’s Pastoral Counseling may 
be the most used text in the counseling 
area (10 out of 32 references), fol- 
lowed by: Rogers’ Counseling and Psy- 
chotherapy (8 out of 32 references). 
Johnson's The Psychology of Religion 
appears to lead the psychology of reli- 
gion field (12 out of 28 references), 
while Ruch’s Psychology and Life (7 
out of 19) and Harmon’s Principles 
of Psychology (3 out of 19) are men- 
tioned several times as general texts. 

6. Would it be desirable for pre- 
theological students to have some train- 
ing in psychology? If so, of what 
amount and general content? Ot 94 
responding to this item 92 
some pre-theological psychology de- 
sirable, the other two being only in 
doubt. 15 either require or strongly 
recommend some undergraduate psy- 
chology. A general introductory course 
is recommended by 60% of the re- 
spondents, 32% want training in the 
abnormal-personality-counseling area, 
while educational, child, and social 
psychology are also mentioned in a 
number of cases. About nine quarter 
hours is the usual minimum suggested. 


believe 


7. What do you regard as the desir- 
able role of psychology in the training 
of theological students and how could 
professional psychologists help imple- 
ment this role? About two-thirds of 
the respondents wrote on this question. 
The content of their comments is 
given in rough order of its frequency 
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with frequencies given in parenthesis. 

a. Psychology can supply a good 
part of the theory and technique for 
(40). However, 
the same training which provides this 
knowledge should provide the 
clergy with criteria as to when they 
have reached the limits of their knowl- 
edge in personality problems so that 
they may then enter an effective rela- 
tionship with professional 
ogists or psychiatrists (17). 


counseling relations 


also 


psychol- 


b. Psychology can supply techniques 
for dealing with groups in both an ad- 
ministrative and preaching relation- 
ship. Administrative relationships are 
mentioned more often than preaching 
relationships incidentally (19). 

c. It is necessary that psychologists 
who pronounce on religion or work 
with religionists be theologically so- 
phisticated. Barring theological sophis- 
tication they could remain silent on 
theological matters and give the same 
respect to professional religion as they 
want for professional psychology. It 
is specifically asked that theologically 
naive psychologists limit themselves 
to their empirical materials when dis- 
cussing religion. Psychologists can 
have an effective relationship to reli- 
gionists in both practical and theoreti- 
cal (e.g., psychology of ethics) areas 
but need first to 
of their own superstitions about the 
function of human life,” 
and to take seriously the problems 
faced by clergy. (10). 


“disabuse themselves 


religion in 


d. Psychology can contribute to pro- 
fessional theological training by help- 
better 
their own personalities and their pros- 
pects for adapting to the roles demand- 


ed of the clergy. 


ing candidates to understand 


Specifically this en- 
visages more professional counseling 
in theological schools by men who 
know the clerical role as well as psy- 


chology (9). 


e. Psychologists can contribute to 
professional theological training by 
helping in the screening of candidates 
for the clergy. Screening is specifically 
identified with psychological measure- 
ment in most cases (6). 


Summary and Discussion 

This summary is, of course, subject 
to the limitations that one-third of the 
questionnaires are still outstanding and 
that each item was answered by differ- 
ent percentages. In general, 
answering may be assumed to have a 
more friendly attitude or more suc- 
program in the matters to 
which they responded. 

1. Over 80% of theological schools 
responding provide some training in 
psychology for their students. 
Although our covering letter specifi- 
cally invited schools with no psychol- 
ogy to return their questionnaires, the 
percentage not offering psychology 
among the missing 33% probably ex- 
ceeds that atnong those responding. So 
perhaps 60% to 70% offering psychol- 
ogy is a safer estimate for all theo- 
logical schools. 


schx ols 


cessful 


2. Most schools with men teaching 
psychology employ between one and 
two such men either part or full time. 
Although more than 90% hold degrees 
at master’s level or above, not more 
than 5% of all names listed can be 
found in the 1950 A.P.A. Directory. 
To the extent that lack of A.P.A. 
membership reflects lack of training, 
then, the quality of instruction in these 
schools may be questioned. It is to 
be kept in mind, however, that num- 
bers of the respondents were fully 
aware of the limits of their competence 
in psychology (7-a above), that a few 
of the degrees listed were in psychia- 
try, and that probably several of these 
men could qualify for A.P.A. but do 
not choose to do so. One director of a 
large psychological program in theol- 
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CANCER WARNING 


The Food and Drug Administration 
has issued a public warning that the 
Hoxsey treatment for internal cancer 
distributed by the Hoxsey Cancer 
Clinics at Dallas, Texas, and Portage, 
Pennsylvania, is worthless and may be 
dangerous to those who rely upon it in- 
stead of obtaining competent medical 
treatment. All persons who may be 
considering the Hoxsey treatment are 
advised to secure a copy of the warning 
notice. 

Write to: Food and Drug Admini- 
stration, Washington 25, D. C. 

This warning ts an official notice of 
the U. S. Government, which we are 
publishing at the request of the De 
artment Health, Education, and 




















ogy says that he does not belong to 
\.P.A. since he wants it understood 
that he is a theologian using psychol- 
rather than the other way around 
One point which is fairly clear is 
that within just this sample of schools 
there are from 50 to 60 positions in 
full time work and a few more than 
this part time. Add to this the con- 
sideration that several 


schools are eager to 


OY 
— 


y 
A 
i 


the logical 
lave men who 
know theology as well as psychology 
(7-c above) and the suggestion arises 
that graduate schools of religion might 
want to give more attention to a degree 
in psychology as well as the more tra- 
ditional areas of theology, ethics, and 
religious literature (item 4 above). 
These men could look forward to coun- 
seling and some testing in a seminary 
setting as well as teaching (item 3 
above ) 

4. About one-fifth of courses offered 
in theological schools are the area 
of counseling and another one-fifth in 
the more traditional area of the psy- 
chology of religion. Remaining areas 
are mainly of an applied nature (edu- 
cational, social) which, combined with 


counseling, means that the bulk of the 


courses are of a practical rather than 
a theoretical kind. No one text seems 
to dominate although Hiltner’s Pas 
toral Counseling appears frequently in 
the counseling field and Johnson's 
The Psychology of Religion in the 
more theoretical line (item 5 above). 

5. At least a one year’s course in 
psychology is desired for pre-theo- 
logical students. General psychology 
and an applied psychology of person- 
ality are most mentioned, followed 
mainly by such applied subjects as ed- 
ucational and social. In the general 
psychology area the preference prob- 
ably runs to a more “molar,” immedi- 
ately useful, type presentation. Under- 
graduate teachers of psychology, then, 
will probably have most pre-theological 
students in their classes for at least 
one year so far as this sample is con- 
cerned. 

6. Theological schools believe psy- 
chologists can serve them best in the 
applied areas by their knowledge of 
counseling and its limits, their knowl- 
edge of social psychology, and the 
screening and counseling of theological 
candidates. In the theoretical areas 
(e.g., psychology of religion and 
ethics) they will do best to gain more 
theological sophistication if they mean 
to work on ethical and_ theological 
problems. In both areas they will have 
the attention and cooperation of most 
theologians if they are willing to recip- 
rocate professional respect, it is said. 

There appears then to be a feed- 
back of demand from parish to semi 
nary and from seminary to under- 
graduate departments of psychology 
and graduate departments of religion. 
The next step would seem to be that 
of some communication between a) 
parish clergy, b) psychologists, c) 
seminary teachers, and d) graduate 
departments of religion, to determine 
in what ways these demands may be 
met. 


If the minister is able to meet the life needs of his 
people through his sermons Sunday after Sun- 
day, he is fulfilling one of his most significant 
functions. The sermons selected for this book 
vividly illustrate how this may be done. 


Life-Situation Preaching and Pastoral Work 


OHN WATSON (better known as 
Ian MacLaren) used to say, “Be 
kind for everyone you meet is fighting a 
hard battle.” Every faithful pasfor 
knows that this is true. When a man ar- 
rives at anew church he is given a list of 
names—100, 200, 500, 1000, or more, as 
the case may be. This is the church roll. 
Thus far they are just names, but they 
are his responsibility. A reception is 
held soon after his arrival. Here he 
meets a long line of people and he tries 
desperately to put names and faces to- 
gether. As the months and years go by, 
the pastor sees his church roll in a total- 
ly different light. It is no longer just a 
list of names. Each name has meaning. 
Each one represents a_ personality. 
Each one has his own needs, his own 
problems, his own possibilities. 

As he glances down the list of names 
he knows that some are “spiritual vet 
erans.” The church depends upon them. 
They are reliable, faithful, and loyal. 
Some are an inspiration to know. They 
are thoughtful of others, mature in their 
outlook, sincere in character, Christian 

This article is a chapter from Life-Situation 
Preaching, the current Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Dividend Selection. Copyright 
and published 1956 by The Bethany Press, 
and reprinted by permission 


CHARLES F. KEMP 
Minister of 
First Christian Church 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


in faith and spirit. He also knows that 
many of the people listed here face dif- 
ficult situations; some have real prob- 
lems. All of them have some problems. 
He knows, as he looks down the list, 
that this one is troubled by doubt; this 
one is haunted by a sense of guilt; this 
one is burdened by a feeling of failure or 
uselessness. He knows that this person 
has a great potential for service but con- 
tinues to drift ; this young person is flirt- 
ing with a type of life that is bound to 
lead to unhappiness and ruin. He knows 
that one name represents a family that 
is facing difficult circumstances. Anoth- 
er family is worried about a wayward 
son or daughter. Another family, out- 
wardly appearing normal and satisfac- 
tory, is torn by internal tension and 
strife. 

How does he know these things? He 
knows them because he has visited them 
in their homes ; he has seen them in the 
hospitals in times of illness; many of 
them have come to see him in the church 
study or at the parsonage. They have 
waited to talk to him after church or 
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have stopped him on the street. Young 
people have brought him their questions 
and their problems after a youth meet- 
ing or during a hike or at a youth con- 
ference. These are the people he sees in 
his congregation on Sunday morning. 
To preach to them from week to week 
is his great privilege and responsibility. 
[t is no easy task. 

About a hundred years ago Emerson 
wrote in his Journal of a congregation 
in a little village church in New Eng- 
land. “At church today I felt how un- 
equal is the match of words against 
things. Cease, O thou unauthorized 
talker, to prate of consolation, resigna- 
tion, and spiritual joys in neat and bal- 
anced sentences. For I know these men 
who sit below. Hush quickly, for care 
and calamity are THINGS to them. There 
is the shopmaker whose daughter has 
gone mad, and he is looking up through 
his spectacles to see what you have for 
him. Here is my friend whose scholars 
are leaving him and he knows not where 
to turn his hand next. Here is the stage 
driver who has jaundice and cannot get 
well. Here is B, who failed last year and 
is looking up anxiously. Speak, thing, 
or hold thy peace.” The hundred years 
that have elapsed since Emerson’s day 
have only served to intensify the situa- 
tion. 


HIS does not mean that everyone 
who comes to church has a major 
problem. It does not mean that they all 
find life a burden or are neurotic or 
maladjusted. Far from it! Many of 
them are well-adjusted, triumphant, 
Christian personalities. It does mean, 
however, that there is probably no con- 
gregation in America, of any size what- 
ever, that does not include some people 
who are in need of real help. 
The attempt to help meet these needs 
from the pulpit is what we have called 
“life-situation” preaching, although 


some people may prefer another term. 
Henry Sloan Coffin called it “pastoral 
preaching,” although he admitted that it 
was a clumsy title. Some who have been 
active in the pastoral psychology move- 
ment have referred to “therapeutic” 
preaching. This is suggestive and there 
are some ways in which worship and 
preaching should be therapeutic in their 
results, but the term “therapeutic” is a 
bit restrictive in its connotation. It 
might exclude some aspects of preach- 
ing, like instruction, interpretation, en- 
couragement and inspiration, that are 
also a part of life-situation preaching. 
We do not mean to get sidetracked by 
semantics. The name is not important. 
The important thing is that the people 
who come to our churches find help. If 
the minister is able to meet the life 
needs of these people Sunday after Sun- 
day he is fulfilling one of his most sig- 
nificant functions. 

There has been widespread interest 
in such preaching in recent years, 
primarily because of the pastoral psy- 
chology movement which, in turn, was 
due to the development of the psycho- 
logical and sociological sciences about 
the turn of the century. Of course, there 
was such preaching before 1900. Men 
have always preached to life situations. 
Chalmers’ famous sermon, “The Ex- 
pulsive Power of a New Affection,” was 
a life-situation sermon with definite 
psychological insight. Washington 
Gladden used to preach a series of ser- 
mons on Sunday evenings in which he 
discussed the religious, theological, and 
social problems of that day. This was a 
time when men were greatly disturbed 
about the relationship of science and 
religion and the higher criticism of the 
Bible. These services were attended by 
great numbers of students in Columbus. 
Such subjects would not attract crowds 
today but they were real life situations 
in that day. Horace Bushnell preached 
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a series of sermons on some of life's 
deepest problems. He included message 5 
on want and waste, on physical pain, on 
insanity, and on the mutabilities of life. 
When we go through the published ser- 
mons of men of a former generation, 
we find such subjects as these: Henry 
Ward Beecher preached on “The Moral 
Teachings of Suffering; Charles Jet- 
ferson on “The Sinfulness of Worry ;” 
Morrison of Glasgow on “The Dislike 
of the Commonplace.” All of these ser- 
mons were preached before the modern 
psychological emphasis but they are 
life-situation sermons. 

We can go back much farther than 
these men, however. The letters of Paul 
were “‘life-situation” in nature. Read 
the Corinthian correspondence, for ex- 
ample. It deals with one problem after 
another, specific, practical problems that 
were troubling the people of his day. 
Even the lofty thirteenth chapter of the 
first letter grew out of a practical prob- 
lem that existed at Corinth. Is it not 
reasonable to assume that if Paul dealt 
with life situations so effectively in cor- 
respondence he did the same in his 
preaching ? 


ESUS spoke to life situations. Much 

of his preaching grew directly out of 
a practical life situation. That certainly 
was true of the story of the Good Sa- 
maritan and the Prodigal Son. Some 
of His most spiritual statements were 
made to meet the life problem of one 
man or woman such as Nicodemus or 
the woman at the well. 

S00ks about preaching have not usu- 
ally given life-situation preaching a 
major emphasis. (The writing of Hal- 
ford Luccock is one notable exception), 
and some of the older books did not men- 
tion it at all; yet such a man as Harry 
Emerson Fosdick says that this is the 
most important thing that is done in 
the pulpit. In 1928, writing for Harper’s 


Magazine, he made one of the most 
clear-cut statements that has as vet ap- 
peared as to what such preaching should 
be. “Start with a life issue,” he said, 
“a real problem, personal or social, per- 
plexing the mind or disturbing the con- 
science; face that problem fairly, deal 
with it honestly, and then throw such 
light on it from the spirit of Christ, that 
people will be able to go out able to think 
more clearly and live more nobly be- 
cause of that sermon.” 


How Pastoral Work 
Contributes to Preaching 


Halford Luccock, comparing life- 
situation preaching with other types of 
preaching, says, “Preaching which be- 
gins with life situations and is carefully 
aimed at them starts with the great ini- 
tial advantage that it presents some- 
thing for which the need is felt.” It 
starts where pecple live. Such preach- 
ing must, of necessity, have a close rela- 
tionship with pastoral work. A preacher 
cannot speak to people’s needs if he does 
not know what their needs are. He can- 
not know what people’s needs are if he 
does not spend time with them. We 
might say that such preaching grows out 
of pastoral work. Peter Ainslee said, 
“If in the preparation of an article or 
a sermon my mind did not work with 
ease, | would put on my hat and make a 
round of calls to come back with mes- 
sages seething through my _ brain.” 
Henry Sloan Coffin advised all men to 
follow such a procedure. He said, 
“When a minister begins a week with 
the feeling that he is ‘preached out,’ let 
him spend an afternoon ... . in going 
about from family to family, and asking 
himself: “What is the spiritual need 
here? What guidance or comfort or 
awakening or sharpening of conscience 
or enrichment in God ought this home 
or this individual receive?’ ” The min- 
ister who is constantly among his peo- 
ple, visiting them and letting them come 
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freely to him will not lack for themes 
on which to preach. This does not ex- 
cuse him from spending time in his 
study or from using his books ; rather, 
it should send him to his books with a 
new sense of reality. Sir William Osler, 
the great physician, used to advise 
young men to divide their time between 
books and men. This is good advice for 
preachers as well. 

Preaching is more than the presenta- 
tion of a subject. It is also a relation- 
ship between pastor and people. For this 
reason a study of preaching can never 
be merely a study of sermons. (See 
Hiltner, Editorial in PAstoraL Psy- 
CHOLOGY, November 1955). We shall 
present some outstanding sermons, both 
past and present, in the following sec- 
tion of this volume. We feel that this has 
value, for these sermons were well writ- 
ten and they have proved to be helpful. 
We recognize, however, that there was 
more than the subject matter that was 
involved. It was not the fact that they 
were well written that made them effec- 
tive. Some of the people in the pews 
knew the man in the pulpit. He had 
helped them as individuals. Because of 
this we have included with each sermon 
a biographical sketch, with the hope 
that it will indicate something of the 
attitude of this man toward his people 
and the relationship that existed. 

If the pastor is faithful to the needs 
of his people, if he is present in times of 
sickness, trouble and sorrow, if he is 
understanding with those who come to 
him, if he is able to relieve tensions, to 
restore confidence, to help with human 
relationships; then people will listen 
with a new earnestness when he speaks 
on Sunday. People who have known a 
preacher also as a pastor will give a dif- 
ferent kind of 
preaches. 


attention when he 


The opposite is also true. Pastoral 
work that is neglected or done poorly 


can weaken preaching. If the preacher 
speaks of human needs in general but 
is not interested in the needs of the in- 
dividual, if he is too busy, if he is un- 
willing to give the time and effort neces- 
sary to meet these needs, then his peo- 
ple will question that which he says 
on Sunday, and the effect of his preach- 
ing will be weakened no matter how 
eloquent or scholarly it may be. 


How Preaching Contributes 
to Pastoral Work 


Preaching, in turn, can contribute 
much to pastoral work. Preaching can 
become the preparation of, or can pro- 
vide the motivation for, counseling. It 
has been said that the test of a sermon 
is the number of people who want to 
consult the preacher in private. It is 
not necessarily the concern with a 
specific subject that serves as a pre- 
paration for counseling as much as it 
is the preacher’s total attitude. When 
the people in the congregation feel that 
he understands them, that he accepts 
them, that he has a genuine interest in 
them and understands life, they will also 
feel that he is one with whom they 
might share their problems and their 
needs. 

This is the preacher’s great oppor- 
tunity. Many people concern themselves 
with people’s personal problems: doc- 
tors, lawyers, social workers, psychol- 
ogists, marriage counselors, and oth- 
ers. The men in no other profession ap- 
pear before the people once a week to 
speak to them of the issues of life. This 
gives the minister a chance to surround 
his counseling and guidance with a 
philosophy of life which can serve as 
a background for all that he does with 
persons, as he sees them one by one. 

Some subjects may be considered 
more effectively in the pulpit than in 
the interview. As Wayne Oates has 
said, “The ministry of comfort, reas- 
surance, instruction and interpretation 
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can often be done more powerfully 
through preaching than through in- 
dividual counseling, because it is done in 
the presence of the larger community of 
worshipers. Having done this, a pastor 
in private conference . . can spend 
his time in listening to their side of the 
story.” Through worship and preaching 
a new challenge, a new vision, a new in- 
spiration can be given that can never 
be accomplished in any other setting. 


Not Two Tasks But One 

Preaching and pastoral work are real- 
ly not two tasks but one; at least they 
are two functions that are so closely 
related that they are almost inseparable. 
Phillips Brooks said it in his lectures on 
preaching given at Yale back in 1877, 
“The work of the preacher and the pas- 
tor really belong together, and ought not 
to be separated. I believe that very 
strongly. .. . When you find that you 
can never sit down to study and write 
without the faces of the people, who you 
know need your care, looking at you 
from the paper; and yet you never can 
go out among your people without hear- 
ing your forsaken study reproaching 
you, and calling you home, you may 
come to believe that it would be good 
indeed if you could be one or other of 
two things and not both; either a 
preacher or a pastor, but not the two 
together. But I assure you you are 
wrong. The two things are not two, but 
one. .. . The preacher needs to be a 
pastor, that he may preach to real men. 
The pastor must be preacher that he 
may keep the dignity of his work alive. 

Be both; for you cannot really be 
one unless you also are the other.” 

The important phrase in this quota- 
tion is, “The two things are not two but 
one.”” Charles Jefferson used to say, 
“The minister does not cease to be a 
pastor when he enters the pulpit, rather 
he takes up one of the pastor’s most 


exacting tasks.” It is not a question of 
which is the more important, preaching 
or pastoral work. Both are important ; 
both must be done well. The minister’s 
role is “one role.’’ His task is to help 
people both as preacher and as pastor, 
for. the two functions strengthen and 
support each other. 
Person-mindedness 

The chief requirement is that the min- 
ister have what R. H. Edwards has 
called “‘person-mindedness.” “Until we 
sense the supreme significance of per- 
sons in our World, until we get them into 
central focus, until they count above 
everything else with us, until we are, in 
a word, possessed by person-minded- 
ness, we do not have the first pre-re- 
quisite for the Christian ministry.” 

When Phillips Brooks gave his lec- 
tures on preaching he included one lec- 
ture on “The Congregation.” Certainly 
the preacher must know the subject on 
which he preaches. That is taken for 
granted. He also must know the con- 
gregation to which he speaks. He must 
know them as individuals as well as a 
group. Dr. Albert B. Coe has written 
of his preparation for preaching. “It is 
my custom to spend much time in the 
church here alone. I walk up and down 
the aisles. ... I imagine the different in- 
dividuals in the pews, seeking an inti- 
mate comprehension of each one’s needs 
and praying for the power to meet the 
need in a sane, intelligent, inspired way. 
From my pulpit I go to the street that 
passes the church, see the people pass- 
ing—bright faces, sad faces, the man 
out of work... . There is a woman with 
all the lines of distress written on her 
face. There is a man seeking the divorce 
court with his heart wracked indescrib- 
ably. There they go—unhappy faces, 
on which are written doubt and sorrow 
and yearning. .. . All the faces reveal 
a hunger for reality. I reach out to all 
of them.” When John Frederick Ober- 
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lin was carrying on such an effective 
ministry in the Vasges Mountains of 
France, he spent an hour a day in pray- 
er for his people. During this hour 
he mentioned them by name, one by 
one. The people passed his house in 
silence, for they knew he was praying 
for them. With such “person-minded- 
ness” in the background of one’s minis- 
try, aman will preach to real needs 


Some Warnings and Limitations 

In some ways it seems presumptuous 
for a man even to attempt to preach on 
such subjects. Who is adequate to face 
even a few of these life problems, not to 
mention the complete range of them 
that present themselves in any commu- 
nity? We do not mean that any man 
should attempt to solve all of these prob- 
lems. We do not mean that he must find 
in his own thought any neat or simple 
solution for all of life’s ills. It is not his 
message he presents but one that is 
tested by the ages. He has the entire 
experience of the Christian tradition 
from which to draw. He is a representa- 
tive of the church and a proclaimer of 
the gospel. This makes us realize why 
the Bible is so important. Here is the 
answer to some who feel that such an 
approach to preaching neglects or mini- 
mizes the Bible; on the contrary, it 
means that the preacher must return to 
his Bible with a new earnestness as he 
attempts to use it to interpret life and 
to give meaning to human experience 
This is an opportune time to emphasize 
the importance of illustrations. The il- 
lustrations are what people remember. 
They clarify a sermon. Every preacher 
should have a file of stories, especially 
from the great lives. These have a 
tremendous value for they are mirrors 
in which we can see ourselves. They 
have tested these principles in the labo 
ratory of their own experience and 
have proven to be “‘more than conquer 
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ors.’ The same résources that were 
available to them are available to the 
people in our congregations today. 

While speaking of illustrations it is 
a good time to point out that pastoral 
experiences should not be used as veiled 
illustrations in the pulpit, no matter 
how interesting they are or how well 
they fit the sermon. When we say that 
preaching grows out of pastoral work, 
we do not mean that the illustrations 
do. It is a violation of confidence in the 
first place, and it closes the door to fur- 
ther confidence in the second. Even 
though we use illustrations from an- 
other community, it is dangerous. Some- 
one in the congregation may say. “If 
he will discuss other pee yple’s problems 
publicly, he might also discuss mine.” 

There are other warnings and limita- 
tions that should be mentioned. Life- 
situation preaching should not be a con- 
stant repetition of problems. It is pos- 
sible to preach on life situations in such 
a way that one raises more problems 
than he solves. It is possible to make 
people worry about things that might 
not otherwise exist, like some of the 
ads on television and radio that discuss 
sO many symptoms they make people 
think they have something they do not 
have. We must recognize that handling 
a life problem inadequately can do more 
harm than good. It is not right to over- 
simplify, or to create false hopes. To 
raise such an issue as doubt, fear, or 
guilt, and then not handle it adequate- 
ly is unfair. There may be people in the 
congregation to whom these are vital 
ISSUES. 

\ll such preaching must be based on 
an understanding of human nature and 
its behavior. It must have in the back- 
ground a sound psychology. This does 
not mean that such preaching should in 
clude psychological terms. In fact, 
such terms should be avoided. A knowl- 
] 
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ge of psychology is fine, but the 


























1956 LIFE-SITI 
language of the sermon should be the 
language of the people. 


HE MINISTER should recognize 
that preaching is only one method 
helping people face life’s problems 
and live the Christian life. He should 
not attempt to do in the pulpit what 
should only be done in an interview, or 
perhaps in a series of interviews. We 
said earlier that some things can be done 
more adequately through 
than in any other way. This does not 
mean that all things can. Some prob- 
lems can only be dealt with face to face, 
when the person has the opportunity to 
express himself, to ask questions, and 
to relieve his tensions ; 


preaching 


all of which is 
to say that preaching must be done 
along with pastoral work; it can never 
take the place of either pastoral coun- 
seling or pastoral care. 

Life-situation preaching must not be 
the only kind of preaching that one does. 
Other emphases must also be made in 
the course of a year’s preaching. The 
church itself must be lifted up; missions 
must be advanced ; 
be faced ; evangelistic, 


social issues must 
doctrinal, biblical 
preaching are all important. Even some 
of these other emphases have aspects 
of life-situation preaching within them. 
Harold Ruopp has said that life-situa- 
tion preaching is not so much a type 
of preaching as it is an approach to 
preaching. In this 
biblical, or doctrinal 
be a life-situation sermon. A 
on stewardship can be a life- 
sermon, for much can be 
that a man’s attitude toward money is 
his attitude toward life. 


respect a s¢ cial, 


sermon can also 
sermon 
situation 


said to show 


In this sense a 
sermon on stewardship is more than a 
means of raising the budget ; it is a real 
life-situation presentation, with definite 
psychological implications. A sermon on 
refer to the life of David 
Livingstone, or other Missionary 


missions may 


some 
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hero, in such a way that it not only ad- 
vances the cause of missions but also 
presents life as a courageous adventure. 
A sermon which presents a challenge to 
service can do much to help a man live 
triumphantly ; in fact, it may solve some 
of his problems without talking about 
problems at all. 

One of the most significant functions 
of preaching is a preventive one, the 
developing of resources of prayer and 
worship and character and faith that 
prevents the problems from arising and 
which gives resources for the facing of 
Russell Dicks, 
leader in the field of pastoral care, said 
of preaching, “The preacher’s task 
to bring into the lives of his people the 
ternal truths... . 
knows human 


them when they do arise. 


The clergyman who 


problems but does not 
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know Eternal truth, God and the ways 
of God, fails in preaching. 


There Are Results 
Preaching like this does produce 
results. A. V. G. Allen, in his Life of 
Philips Brooks, included this letter 
from a man in England, a man whom 
3rooks had never met: 


For the last five years I may say 
that I have read one of your sermons 
every Sunday, and the help and spiritual 
nourishment I get from them has been 
a very real source of strength and 
happiness in my life. . O'ten have | 
volume of your sermons in 
hours of despondence and gloom, when 
the Unseen has seemed to be the non 
existent, when all high ideals were slip 


opened a 


ping away, and the actual was pressing 
out faith and courage; and never did the 
reading of your words fai! to encourage 
and strengthen me and send me back to 
suffering or action with fresh force and 
energy. . 


a man who re- 
ferred only to his printed sermons, but 
how much more it must have applied to 
those who heard them from Sunday to 
Sunday but perhaps never wrote a let- 
ter of appreciation. 


This letter was from 


Dr. Fosdick expected results. In a 
sermon on the subject, “Getting Out of 
Us the Best That Is in Us,” he said, 
“You know, that might happen here this 
morning. That is the kind of thing which 
ought to happen, not simply in psy- 
chiatrists’ offices, but in a church. To my 
certain knowledge that has happened 
here more than once.”” Speaking of the 
relationship of preaching and counsel- 
ing, and referring to the fact that real 
changes do take place, he said, “‘ Nothing 
so much as this experience, I suspect, 
can send a man into the pulpit, sure that 
preaching can be personal consultation 
on a group scale, and that someone’s life 
that morning can be made over.” (TF os- 
dick, “‘Personal Counseling and Preach- 
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It may not be anything specific. It 
may be something that grows out of 
the preacher’s own attitude of con- 
fidence, his faith in people and in God. 
As one man said, on leaving one of 
Phillips Brooks’ services, “... . he al- 
ways makes me feel so strong.” It may 
be an illustration or a statement that 
speaks to a particular need. A young 
woman who had gone through a rather 
difficult and trying experience said to 
her pastor that she had never forgotten 
a statement he had made in a sermon 
months before. It was the quoting of the 
old saying, “All the water in the seven 
seas cannot sink a ship unless it gets 
inside the ship.”” She said that she had 
never forgotten that statement and it 
seemed to sustain her and enable her 
to carry on. That sermon was worth- 
while for that one quotation alone and 
for what it meant to that one young 
woman. It may not be something that 
happens all at once. It may be the ac- 
cumulated influence of many sermons 
and many ideas that gradually and un- 
consciously begin to have an effect. 

Karl de Schweinitz, the social work- 
er, in his classical little book on The Art 
of I1elping People out of Trouble, points 
out that people were a long time in be- 
coming what they are, and we ought not 
expect sudden transformations. He said 
that with some it may take “months and 
vears of effort.” The preacher should 
be just as realistic, but he should never 
lose sight of the fact that change does 
take place. It may require a combination 
of preaching and counseling, and per- 
haps other things too, but the possibili- 
ties are always there. This was the secret 
of Jesus. He saw people not as they 
were but as they could become. Those 
who would preach His gospel must do 
the same. 
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Psychology and Religion 


For about a century, the closeness 
of psychology and religion has been 
noted and written about: The stages 
of this developing relation have in- 
cluded the one of intense sibling rival- 
ry with charges and counter charges. 
The selections below indicate that we 
are in a more mature phase when pro- 
ponents of both approaches to the ap- 
preciation of man may learn from each 
other and work together. Not that dif- 
ferences will cease but that they shall 
be tempered by mutual respect. 


Grensted, L. W. Psychology of religion. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1952. vi, 181 p. $3.00—One may doubt 
whether religion is a proper subject for 
psychology, and confusion is bound to arise 
when scientists make illicit metaphysical as- 
sumptions (as Freud). The psychology of 
religion is a joint inquiry to which the psy- 
chologist brings his theories and empirical 


*Selected from Psychological Abstracts, 
by permission of the editor, Dr. C. M. Lou- 
titt, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
In the code after each abstract, PA refers 
to Psychological Abstracts, the number re- 
fers to the serial number of the item, and 53 
refers to the year, 1953. 


facts, and the religious person brings his 
intimate experiences and standards of value. 
There is thus an interplay of two systems 
of knowledge and two systems of value. 
“The final issue will not be an enlarged psy- 
chological theory but a more comprehensive, 
more fully documented, and more clearly un- 
derstood evaluation of life itself.” PA 5100 
53 


Hiltner, Seward. Some con‘ributions of psy- 
choanalysis to religious understanding. Com- 
rlex, 1952, No. 8, 28-40-—Psychoanalysis 
is said to have made some fundamental con- 
tributions to religious understanding, in sup- 
port of which a number of examples are 
cited. The work of Anton T. Po’sen, a min- 
ister who studied the similarities between 
religious mysticism an? disturbances in cer- 
tain forms of schizorhrenia, has not suf- 
ficiently been recognized. Hiltner also be- 
lieves that religion will in time be credited 
by psychoanalysis as a greater contributing 
force. PA 3492 53 


Silverman, Hirsch Lazaar. (Rutgers U., 
Newark, N. J.) Some thoughts on the rela- 
tion of religion and psychology. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl., 1952, 26, 261-268.—Religion 
and psychology are not hopelessly at odds. 
Religion is symptomatic of fear and frus- 
tration only for the infantile and neurotic 
personality. There is no single religious 
emotion. By its very nature religion begets 
strong conviction and loyalty. “The sense 
of values which religion furnishes fills man 
with recognition of the worth of personal- 
ity, and makes for the development of the 
positive and attractive qualities that psy- 
chologists think of as constituting the es- 
sence of personality.” PA 5107 53 


Tillich, Paul. Psychotherapie und eine 
christliche Deutung der menschlichen Natur. 
(Psychotherapy and a Christian interpreta- 
tion of man’s nature.) Psyche Heidel., 1951, 
5, 473-477—Any discussion on psycho- 
therapy leads to theological problems. Ac- 
cording to modern Protestant theology man 
is to be judged: (1) from the point of view 
of his innate goodness (2) from the point 
of view of his redemption by redeeming 
forces. Christianity comes closer to the new- 
est developments of medical psychology than 
any previous attitude in the history of hu- 
man self-interpretation. PA 2030 53 


Past difficulty has been in part due 
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to a sensed difference in values. Reli- 
gious groups could not merely ingest 
the many and varied findings of psy- 
chology. Digestion also has to occur. 
The two textbooks below are an indi- 
cation of this new trend. 


Cross, Hildreth. (Taylor U., Upland, Ind.) 
An introduction to psychology; an _ evan- 
gelical approach. Michigan Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1952. 464 p. $4.95.—As 
indicated in its subtitle, this textbook in 
introductory psychology is built upon an 
evangelical approach, and its usefulness in 
such schools as Bible Institutes is noted. 
The various chapters consider the usual 
5 


topics of such a course. PA 6846 53 


Walters, Annette, & O'Hara, Kevin. (Coll. 
St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn.) Persons and 
personality; an introduction to psychology. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953. 
xvii, 678 p. $4.75.—The data of scientific 
psychology are presented with the person 
as the center of interest, and where feasible, 
scientific psychology is related to relevant 
theological and philosophical considcrations. 
Intended as a first course in psychology at 
the college level, the book devotes Parts I 
and II to study of the nature, scope, and 
methods of psychology and the personal 
factors that influence psychological develop- 
ment, and Part III to a discussion of the 
human organism. With this background the 
students are given considerations of the 
dynamics of human adjustment and the re- 
sultant human activity in Parts IV and V. 
PA 6227 53 


Personality 

The study of personality is a very 
young science and continues at a rapid 
rate. No theory, no text can be more 
than a way station. In part this is due 
to lack of longitudinal studies over 
time of the same people (see White 
below ). Breadth of scope, the latitudes 
covered, is a problem also. Newer ap- 
proaches change our perspective and 
so the social and cultural data relevant 
to personality theory are in constant 
process of revision (see Kluckhohn, 
Murray, & Schneider ). For the clergy, 
the practical relevance of theory needs 
a pointing up and a binding with the 


day to day values that are preached 
and experienced. 


White, Robert W. Lives in progress: a 
study of the natural growth of personality 
New York: Dryden Press, 1952. ix, 376 
p. $2.90—Intensive case studies of three 
healthy young adults, studied on two sep- 
arate occasions (once when they were col 
lege students and again 5 to 10 years later) 
with emphasis on growth and changes in 
personality occurring under natural cir- 
cumstances over periods of time. The biologi- 
cal, social, and psychodynamic forces are 
seen converging into a positive conception 
of natural growth. PA 1841 53 


Kluckhohn, Clyde; Murray, Henry A., & 
Schneider, David M. (Eds.) Personality im 
nature, society, and culture. (2nd Ed.) New 
York: Knopf, 1953. xxv, 701, xv p. $5.75 
text; $7.50 trade—The revised edition of 
this anthology follows the same pattern as 
the first condition (see 23: 110) with some of 
the chapters being revised, 5 omitted, and 12 
new ones included. The chapters are re- 
printed papers except 2 which were pre- 
pared for this volume by Alex Inkeles (see 
27: 6427) and R. A. Bauer (see 27: 6493) 
PA 6429 53 


Husted, H. H. Personality and sex con- 
flicts; living and learning in our neurotic 
society. New York: McBride Company 
1952. 265 p. $3.95.—This book which is de- 
signed for professional and lay people dis- 
cusses the various sources of maladjustment 
in our preent-day society and points out the 
ways by which human beings can achieve 
greater happiness emphasizing the spirit- 
ual aspects of life. Examples from religion, 
the various fields of arts, and results from 
scientific studies support the views expressed 
in the 18 chapters. PA 7897 53 


Adolescence 

The maturing of the child, so impor- 
tant to the church and society, has 
not always been a focal concern of his 
elders. The path to manhood and 
womanhood was obscurely rather than 
clearly marked. Of late more attention 
is being given to this difficult period of 
growth. Fundamental is an adequate 
appreciation of self. The unlearning 
of child and the learning of adult pat- 
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terns of behavior largely condition the 
period as well as biological and sociai 
changes. These consideration: will 
concern pastors and invite further ex- 
ploration. 


Jersild, Arthur T. (Columbia U., New 
York.) In search of self. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1952. xii, 141 p. $2.75—It is felt that there 
is a need to do something in the educationa! 
system to help children and youth acquire 
realistic attitudes of self-acceptance. Thus 
the present project results from 2 hypo- 
theses: that the schools can do more in this 
respect than they are now doing; and, that 
from an early age human beings have more 
capacity for learning to face, to understand, 
and to deal constructively with the realities 
of their lives than has previously been as- 
sumed. This publication reports the data ob- 
tained from 3,000 compositions written by 
pupils from fourth grade to college on the 
topics “What I like about myself” and 
“what I dislike about myself.” The results 
are categorized, and the concepts used in 
self-evaluation are discussed in Part II. 
Part III discusses the implications of the 
study for the educational system. PA 5029 


53 


Kuhlen, R. G. (Syracuse U., Syracuse, 
N. Y.) The psychology of adolescent de- 
velopment. New York: Harpers, 1952. 675 
p. $5.00.—A textbook on psychological de- 
velopment during adolescence. Part I is a 
discussion of physical, intellectual, and cul- 
tural backgrounds of development and ad- 
justment. Part II considers the nature of 
the adjustment process in adolescence. Part 
[II discusses various methods and techniques 
useful in gaining a better understanding of 
the adolescent. Whenever possible the author 
presents adolescence as a transitional phase 
between childhood and the adult years. 
Chapters close with a summary and a se 
lected bibliography. PA 1863 53 


Fromme, Allan (Columbia U., New York.) 
\dolescence. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., 
Progress in clinical psychology, (see 27: 
6521), 369-372—-An overview of recent 
studies in the area of adolescence is sug- 
gestive of a shift in attitude from the storm- 
end-stress theory to a more dynamic under 
standing of biological and social develop 
mental problems, which typically but not 
necessarily occur during the second decade 
of life. 30 references. PA 6448 53 
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the consultation 


CLINIC 


HOW TO SET UP A CHURCH COUNSELING PROGRAM 


A MINISTER writes . . . 

I will greatly appreciate any help 
you can give by answering the follow- 
ing questions : 

(1) What steps should be taken to 
inaugurate an effective counseling pro- 
gram? 

(2) What methods should be used 
to get people to consult vou? 

(3) How much time should the 
pastor give to counseling? 

(4) Should one keep stated hours? 

(5) What records should be kept on 
counselees ? 

(6) What books on counseling 
would be especially helpful to a pastor? 

I will also appreciate any other help- 
ful information not covered in the 
above questions. 


JOHN W. STETTNER, Counseling Minister, 
First Presbyterian Church, Evanston, II- 
linois, replies . . . 

To begin with I should explain that 
my experience is still rather limited, 
since I only recently joined the staff of 
this large suburban church, part-time, 
as the fourth minister on the staff. 
(Editor’s Note: This letter was 
written in January, 1955.) This service 
was instituted here without any great 
hullabaloo. My arrival was announced 
to the congregation with the title 
“Counseling Minister,’ and subse- 


quently we published a small brochure 
describing the counseling service, and 
placed it in strategic places in the 
church. But I shall try to speak to 
your correspondent’s questions in more 
general terms than my particular ex- 
perience here implies. 

First of all, I would prefer to speak 
of a “counseling service” rather than a 
“counseling program,” because it seems 
to me that counseling is more a service 
that the church can render rather than 
a program it puts forward. Just how 
such a service is developed depends in 
large measure, of course, upon the size 
of the church. That is to say, it ma‘es 
a difference whether this is to be an 
added dimension of service by a single 
pastor, or the specialized function of 
one member of a staff of several 
persons. In any case, the person who 
is to be the counselor should have some 
training and preparation, of the kind 
frequently discussed in PAsTorAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY (e.g., seminars, clinical train- 
ing, and so on). 

(1) “What steps should be taken in 
inaugurating such a program?” The 
first thing for the pastor to do is pre- 
pare himself to be a good counselor. If 
it is a large church, and a staff person 
whose primary function is counseling 
is to be added, it may be appropriate to 
publish a small brochure explaining 





4 


the Counseling Service to the congre- 
gation. If it is a smaller church, and 
the pastor simply wishes to add counse- 
ling to his program, he may run - brief 
announcement in the church bulletin to 
the effect that he is ‘available for con- 
sultation at  such-and-such hours.” 
When one man performs all the func- 
tions of a pastorate, his counseling 
work will often be closely related to ali 
of his other contacts with his flock. In 
many cases, pastoral counseling will 
take place during home calls or in ways 
less formal than by appointment in the 


pastor’s study. - 


(2) “What methods should be used 
to get people to consult you?” There 
are plenty of people around who have 
problems. All that is needed is for them 
to feel that an understanding person is 
available, one with whom they can talk 
freely and in confidence about their 
problems. Whether or not the pastor is 
that sort of person communicates itself 
to people without further advertise- 
ment. They know that the pastor is 
available for consultation, at least at 
certain hours. If they feel he is the kind 
of person they can talk to, they will 
come when they are ready to talk. This 
is the way it must be, for if they do not 
feel some kind of rapport, nothing 
much can be accomplished. Nor can 
anything be accomplished until the 
person is ready to talk about his prob- 
lem. There may be rare exceptions to 
this rule for the pastoral counselor, in 
cases where a pastor feels morally 
bound to raise a problem with a parish 
ioner who, for one reason or another, 
has not yet come to the pastor with it. 
Even in larger churches, where there 
may be one or more persons on the 
staff in the special capacity of counse- 
lors, there is ordinarily no device neces- 
sary “to get people to consult.” 


(3) “How much time should a 


pastor give to counseling?” This de- 
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pends on how much else the pastor has 
to do, and how fast he works. Every 
man must “hit his stride” with a proper 
balance between the various aspects of 
his job. Even with the single aspect of 
counseling there is a great deal of 
variation as to how much different men 
can take (or “give’’) in the counseling 
relationship. But two things should be 
noted: the modern Protestant church 
has been in an era of great organiza- 
tional “busyness” and “‘program plan- 
ning,”’ to such an extent that the needs 
of individuals have often been 
looked; and second, the New Tesia- 
ment offers abundant evidence that 
Jesus spent a great deal of time and 
effort with individuals and with small 
groups. If this latter can in any sense 
be construed as pastoral counseling 
then it is instructive for us in budget- 
ing our time as ministers of the Gospel 
In my judgment, twelve to fifteen 
hours a week of counseling is as much 
as the average minister (with all of the 
usual pastoral duties to perform) can 
handle. 


over- 


(4) “Is it advisable to have stated 
hours?” I think it is necessary to have 
stated hours, particularly if counseling 
is to be but one aspect of a total minis- 
try. The average minister literally can- 
not afford to have himself interrupted 
just any time, or he would never be 
able to get all the other things done he 
has to do. However, having said this, 
there is a certain sense in which the 
pastor is a counselor all of the time 
That is, counseling may be done in any 
place and at any time when the pastor 
comes into contact with his people. 
Whether such incidental contacts may 
be called “counseling” or not depends 
upon the situation and how the pastor 
interprets it. But, generally speaking. 
if the pastor finds people turning to him 
for counseling, he will be well advised 
to set up certain hours during the week 
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for this, so that too great inroads will 
not be made on the time that should be 
spent in study, calling, and so on. 


(5) “What records should be kept 
on counselees ?” This depends partly on 
the concept of the counseling program. 
If there is any possibility that such 
records might ever be used for research 
(e.g., if the pastor should write a 
book), it is obvious that detailed 
records should be kept. If, however, 
these records are strictly for the 
pastor’s use in studying his own 
counseling efforts, they can be as briei 
as possible. I do think it is extremely 
helpful for any pastor to keep some 
kind of records on his counseling; if 
nothing else, it relieves him of having 
to carry so much material around in his 
busy mind. For ordinary purposes, | 
think a sheet of paper (or a large index 
card) on which the pastor can list the 
counselee’s name, address, telephone 


number, occupation, age, family status, 
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and the nature of the problem is suffi- 
cient. He can then add a brief note. 
after each additional contact with the 
counselee, reporting the progress of 
the relationship. Obviously, any such 
records must be kept. strictly confi- 
dential ; when a pastor leaves a church 
they should either be taken with him 
or destroyed. 

(6) “What books on pastoral coun- 
seling would be especially helpful?” 
The best book on pastoral counseling I 
know is Seward Hiltner’s book, Pas- 
toral Counseling. This is the most com- 
prehensive book on the subject, and it 
is most cognizant of the main trends oi 
thought in modern dynamic psycholo- 
gy. The recent book, You Can Be 
Healed, by Clifton and Clinton Kew 
(of the Marble Collegiate Church 
Clinic), is more psychology than it is 
theology. Beyond these, a pastor might 
profitably read recent books on counse- 
ling and dynamic psychology, such as 
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Carl Rogers’ Client-Centered Therapy. 
Pastors who engage in counseling have 
the responsibility for helping to relate 
the insights of modern dynamic ps\ 
chology to Christian theology. 


SAMUEL SOUTHARD, Minister, The In- 
stitute of Religion, Texas Medical Center, 
Houston, Texas, replies . 


Two of the 
counselin 


ig program 


keys to an effective 
are careful sermon 
preparation and_ systematic 
Visitation. 

The 


wavs. Pe yple respect 


pastoral 


sermon is helpful in_ severai 


a pastor whose 


sermons show adequate preparation. 
hey have the security of knowing 
their pastor to be sincere and thorougl 
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in his work. He gains enough status to 
I talking to.” Second, the 


be “worth 
sermon presents the pastor’s philosophy 
rrehand 


of lite People will know bef 
what general reaction they can expect 
from the preacher when he is confront- 
ed with their problems. Third, the 
sermon prepares the way for counseling 


through the pastor’s application ot 


The pastor’s 


ness of his parishioner’s doubts, fears 


aware- 


Scripture to life. 


and temptations, expressed through 


such phrases as “all of us know at 
times this fear and foreboding” (Luke 
21), will encourage them to regard him 


as a sympathetic listener. Finally, the 


sermon gives specific instructions abou 


_- 


life situations, such as the process o 


grief in a sermon on death. When 
parishioners face crises, they may call 


their pastor and say, “I remember that 


you talked the other Sunday about this 
very sort of thing 
Svstemati pastoral visitatior 1s 


1 “| 

another key to an effective pastoral 
1 ‘ 

counseling progran It shows he 


pastor whether he is personally ready 

; 2 A 
to undertake a counseling program. Ii 
the pastor car 


membership on stated afternoons and 


evenings ; if he is ling to arrange his 
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schedule so that up te one hour can be 
spent with each family ; and if he finds 
that people talk to him freely and easily 
about themselves, then he is ready for 
a “counseling program.” 

I put these words in quotes because 
artificial. 
include much 
counseling ; office counseling will there 


such a designation is now 
Home visitation will 
fore be a simple geographical transfer 
for the convenience of the pastor, or to 
give some member of a crowded house- 


hold 


instances, of course, office counseling 


the privacy he desires. In some 


intensifies the meaning of the pastor’s 
relationship to his parishioner. The 
parishioner is impelled by some sense 
of need when he makes an office ap- 
pointment ; and in the office he is sur- 
rounded by reminders of the dignity of 
the place. There is a Bible. 
theological tomes . 


. weighty 
. the pastor's desk 
which may add or detract ) per- 
haps even the sound of the organ be- 
ing played in the sanctuary. 

If the pastor has stated hours for 

isitation, it is easy to keep stated 
hours for office counseling. It is often 
convenient to announce those hours 11 
a pastoral letter when first coming to a 
church. 

If the people say that the pastor’s 
sermons “give us something to think 
about,” and if they use his visits as an 
opportunity to talk about their personal 
concerns, then the pastor can indeed 
expect them to say as they leave the 
sanctuary, “I'd like to see you in pri- 
vate sometime this week, pastor.” 

Records of office counseling should 
ve as complete as those kept after an 
evangelistic home visit, a call on a new 
convert, or any other significant con- 
versation with a member of the congre- 
gation. The pastor will obviously have 
a complete record of office counseling 
if he records his interviews electroni- 
cally. 
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HELP FOR THE PASTOR 

A new pamphlet, “Pastoral Help in 
Serious Mental Illness,” has recently 
been made available for use by clergy- 
men of all faiths. The pamphlet, pro- 
ducec by the National Association for 
Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y., is the third of a special 
series designed to give the clergy an 
understanding of psychiatric disorders 
and their effects on the patient, his 
family, and the ‘community. It was 
written by the Rev. Henry H. Wies- 
bauer, Protestant Chaplain of West- 
horough (Mass.) State Hospital, and 
rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Hopkinton, Mass. 

Noting that the clergyman is often 
the first person to whom a mentally ill 
individual or his family turns for help, 
the 12-page pamphlet tells the minister 
how to recognize a psychotic parishioner 
and refer him to appropriate community 
resources. It also suggests ways in 
which the minister can cooperate effec- 
tively with the psychiatrist and with the 
patient’s family before, during, and after 
hospitalization. 


PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION 

Another example of the growing in- 
teraction between psychiatry and re- 
ligion is the establishment of a depart- 
ment of psychiatry in the Jewish Theo 
logical Seminary of America to acquaint 
“future rabbis with certain problems of 
the individual and the community as 


viewed by modern psychiatry.” Fifteen 
teaching sessions presided over by psy- 
chiatrists will help the rabbi develop 
awareness of the psychological needs of 
his congregants, especially the young 
people, and also assist him in distin- 
guishing between normal temporary 
emotional stress and mental illness. The 
psychiatric faculty, all members of the 
New York Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
described the purpose and content of the 
training course as the teaching of 
“moral dynamic psychology, i.e., an 
understanding of moral behavior, 
well as the recognition of mental illness 
and the principles of conflicts.” 


is 


ROUNDUP OF 1956 MEETINGS 
This is a year of meetings which are 
significant for pastoral psychologists. 
Among others we may note the follow- 
ing of special interest. 


The Work of the Minister 

This was the theme of Fourth Bien- 
nial Workshop of the Association of 
Seminary Professors in the Practical 
Fields, meeting in San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia, June 15-19, 1956. Samuel W. 
Blizzard (Sociologist, State University 
of Pennsylvania) reported on his study 
of 690 Protestant ministers, who con- 
sider their roles in the following order 
of descending importance: (1) preach- 
er, (2) pastor, (3) priest, (4) teacher, 
(5) organizer, (6) administrator. Yet 
in actual time two-fifths of their work 
day was given to administration, and 
only one-fourth to the pastor role. The 
pastor role was most enjoyed, and first 
in priority for additional knowledge and 
further training desired. This and other 
reports were discussed in cross-field 
groups. 

The field group on Pastoral Care 
agreed upon the following standards 
for the professor of pastoral care in 
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The Purpose of the Church The Fifth National Conference on 
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“it Seagate Clinical Pastoral Education will meet in 
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and expand the services to theolog 
Si ee ae : = oe Invitations are to be sent to teaching 
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rogram anc omowads ‘s tae pastoral care. Anyone who desires te 
; ' attend may write to Frederick C 


Kuether. secretary of the program com- 
mittee, 2633 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
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HE GROUP WORKSHOP 
WAY IN THE CHURCH by 
Paul F. Douglass. (Association 
Press—$4.00 ; special price to Book 

Club members, $3.00) 

( This book is the current Selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 

A pastor who made an inventory of 
his work and found that most of his 
time was spent in getting ready for 
meetings or attending them, asked 
whether the group must not offer the 
main avenue to stir people to grow to- 
ward spiritual maturity. The experi- 
ence of social scientists and church 
workers is converging upon the face- 
to-face group as the crucial meeting 
ground of the individual and society, 
where character is formed and growth 
is fostered. “The meeting is a super 
lative social invention,” as John R. 
Mott says; “and the church is actual- 
ly a group workshop.” 

Taking this as his cue, Paul Doug- 
lass has drawn upon the exciting ad 
ventures which church groups have 
when they learn how to work together 
effectively for self-chosen goals. He first 
defines the working concepts needed to 
guide a group in such activities to pro 
duce change in significant ways; and 
then considers the climate of a healthy 
group in contrast to a sick group 

Coming to operational mechanics he 
considers the steps in planning and or 
ganizing a workshop such 


s cle hing 





the goals to be achieved, program and 
persons needed to accomplish the 
changes desired through spiritual 
growth. The formulating and subdivid- 
ing of problems leads to analysis into 
work units and resources to be enlisted 
in a task force as a church workshop. 

Not content to stop where most au- 
thers do with preliminary considera- 
tions, Douglass follows through with a 
detailed study of the dynamics of spirit- 
ual growth in groups. In concrete 
situations he charts specific procedures 
for devek ping discussion in the face- 
to-face group, also the maturing of 
group skills by techniques of participa- 
tion, and the kind of leadership that 
catalyzes change. 

No book can do everything, and least 
of all will it do the work for the leader 
who will need to give himself whole- 
heartedly and democratically to the 
group in a continuing process of mutual 
participation. But if | were pastor of 
a church I would want this group work 
manual within easy reach for reference 
as | try again and again to become a 
better group participant. Of special 
value fora group minded pastor will be 
the up-to date bibliographies, the charts 
and procedural devices visually pre 
sented. 

PauL E. JOHNSON 
Professor of Psychology 
ol Religion 

Beston University 
School of Lheology 
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The ir adopts a striking means 
TOV his thesis. With critical care 
S} tual 1 sight he has selected a 
ser rom each of twelve outstanding 
reachers—Horace Bushnell, Phillips 
Brooks, Charles Jefferson, Harry 
erson Fosdick, Albert W. Beaven, 
eslic at Walter Russell 
wie, ] Ralph W. Sock- 
lohn S. Bonnell, George Buttrick, 
Robert McCracken. Each of the 
sen s tis f and rep- 
resents a pI to situa- 
tions need. There of course 
re scores of other great preachers from 
m sermons might have been 
chose the choice was evidently made 
ir the sake of variety of illustration. 
Printed sermons are notably less ef- 
‘ctive than delivered sermons. Th 
suthor recognizes this truth and under- 
takes to compensate somewhat by a 
rief biographical sketch of the preach- 
r. The pen pictures highlight the 
reacher’s concern for persons, often 
1 lluminating incident out of 
s mini stry. Thus the sermon is given 
more setting. Although the ser- 
ms de h human interest subjects, 
some of will probably leave the 
dern reader a bit cold. It is note- 
rthy that the preachers who grip and 
attention most effectually are sucl 
ntemporaries as Jack Finegan on 
J k God and Take Courage 
I wckman, “A Truce with Time ;” 
hr ‘Living Without In- 


George Buttrick, “God 


e Hills and Valleys;” Robert Mc- 


Cracken, “Can Human Nature be 





here is a concluding chapter or 
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ship.” Here again the emphasis is on 
vital, experiential worship intended to 
meet human need and help people solve 
their problems rather than formal or 
prescribed worship. An appendix gives 
one hunded sermon titles, with names 
of preachers, which indicates the im- 
mense variety of subjects suitable for 
“life-situation preaching.” 

This book will be welcomed by every 
preacher who is seriously concerned to 
make his sermonizing of practical value 
to people in their everyday lives 

GAINES S$. DopBins 

Professor of Religious Education 
and Church Administration 
Golden Gate Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

Berkeley, California 


HE MENNINGER STORY by 
Walker Winslow. (Doubleday— 
$5.00) 
This is a medical saga; but it is also 
a saga of human character. Dr. Charles 
Menninger is the central figure—and 
a grand one he is—but there is also his 
wife Flo, his three sons, Karl, Will, and 
Edwin, and a host of others, in Topeka, 
Kansas, and elsewhere, who helped to 
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create the great adventure that is now 
called the Menninger Foundation. 

There are many reasons why this 
book should be read by all who are con- 
cerned about human values. Charles 
Menninger is one of the reasons. He 
was a man who had the kind of quiet, 
unflagging determination, coupled with 
an extraordinarily high intelligence and 
a deep caring for people, that made the 
perfect combination for achieving some- 
thing truly great for mankind. 

The story of his dogged will to mas- 
ter medicine in a time when there was 
as yet little mastery even among the 
best ; his vision of a way of partnership 
in medicine that would put medical 
knowledge and skill more fully at the 
patient’s service; his growing realiza- 
tion of the wide extent of mental and 
emotional illness and the need for its 
better understanding and treatment- 
all of this is a story that has its own in- 
herent drama. 

Then there are Karl, Will, and Ed- 
win, the three boys—two of whom be- 
came doctors and joined Doctor Charles 
in the dearest wish of his heart, to create 
a family partnership in medicine where 
the competitive spirit would be sup- 
planted by the cooperative. And there is 
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Will in making the army psychiatry 


conscious ; and the heroism of /-:dwin in 


switching from medicine because of a 

disabling accident and going on quietly 

to becoming a journalist and an expert 

in flowering trees. 

No one who cares about the inter 

weaving of lives—in a 

society—can afford to miss this book 

It is about a handful of people—but it 

is also about the maturing of an age 
Boxaro W. OverstTrReE! 
Falis Church, Vu 


EACHING FOR RES: LTS by 
Findley B. Edge ( 3road-nan Press 
$3.00) ; ; 

Sunday School teachin, particular 
ly in the non-liturgical chure ies, has 
been more of a lay preachi 
ment in many instances than it has 
been a teaching relationship. .\s such 
it has accomplished tre-nendous results 
in lay evangelism and in the strength- 
ening of the churches at the point of 
additional new members 

However, Professor Findley B 
Edge, in his new book, Teaching Fo 
Results, has called attention to the fact 
that there are additional objectives for 
teaching and that greater results than 
merely recruiting people for the 
churches should be the objective of 
church school teaching. He lays the 
emphasis on the communication of the 
body content of the Christian faith, the 
achievement of predictable conduct 
responses, and the motivation of hu- 

1 life through the inspirational 
qualities of the Christian faith. 

To emphasize such results as these 
calls for understanding the teacher 
learning process, appreciating the dy- 
namics of the teaching situation, care- 
fully defining and making specific the 
aims of teaching, of making the lesson 
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the results of teaching, and securing 
church-home cooperation. 

This book is based upon “front line 
trench” activity on the part of the 
author in the actual conduct of Sunday 
School educational programs. He 
draws upon educational psychology 
wisely and elaborately. 

The one limitation of the book, as 
this reviewer sees it, is that it does not 
deal as specifically with the inter-per- 
sonal aspects of the teacher-student 
relationship, and the relationship of the 
group to itself as a group as could be 
desired. However, this in itself is the 
subject for another volume and we 
could hope that something of this na- 
ture will come from this author’s pen. 

—WayNneE E. Oates 
Professor of Psychology 
of Religion 
Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


LINICAL TRAINING FOR 
PASTORAL CARE by David 

Belgum. ( Westminster—$3.00 ) 

In simple and lucid terms the author 
presents a few of the pastor’s concerns 
which point up his need for clinical ex- 
perience. There are mentioned the con- 
cern for the sick person, the profession- 
al team with whom one works in deal- 
ing with the sick, some of the resources 
of the pastor, and special attention to 
the pastoral call itself. 

While the book presents clearly and 
concisely some of the basic information 
about pastoral work, and some of the 
methodology by which one goes about 
preparing to make the pastoral call, 
there is little here that cannot be found 
in the pioneering works of Carroll Wise 
and Russell Dicks, particularly the lat 
rer. 

The largest part of this small volume 
is devoted to an attempt at a clinical 
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ctr alge peas lesson and course of 
4 & study to all those dealing with people 
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“The book is an imperative for any 
clergyman who is, himself, interested in 
understanding and helping human beings. 
I find New Horizons For The Synagogue 
fascinating because by certain changes in 
vocabulary on my part, the book seems 
written for me and my own work. Defi- 
nitely it is not ‘for Jews only!’ As a min- 
ister whose specialized task and devotion 
for the past ten years has been pastoral 
counseling, I urge any and every young 
clergyman who reads this to secure and 
digest New Horizons For The Synagogue.” 

The Very Rev. Rarmunn» pEOvIEs, 
Dean Emeritus, Cathedral of St. Philip, 
Atlanta, Georgia, in Pastorat PsycHo.L- 
ocy. 

Price $3.00 


Bloch Publishing Company 
31 W. 31st Street, N. Y. 1 
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pastoral analysis of several calls made 
by students on sick people. The author 
is aware that his interpretations are sub- 
ject to “difference of opinion,” but this 
does not absolve him of the need for 
greater clinical familiarity with the 
phenomena he sets out to analyze for his 
students. There are a significant num- 
ber of “leads” given him by his stu- 
dents in the reported material on which 
they were entitled to more helpful com- 
ments than are manifest here. There is 
also a danger, with the current inter- 
est In intensive pastoral visiting, that 
some pastors will strive for similar re- 
sults in their pastoral work, without the 
necessary training 

It still remains an axiom of pastoral 
practice that only out of extensive and 
intensive clinical experience, subjected 
to careful and critical scrutiny, can one 
hope to set forth the principles of clini- 
cal pastoral training. 


ERNEST E. BRUDER 
Coordinating Chaplain 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 


EW HORIZONS FOR THE 
SYNAGOGUE by Jeshaia Schnit- 

zer (Bloch Publishing Co.—$3.00 ) 
In his first chapter, Rabbi Schnitzer 
explains most clearly a rapidly growing 
new (almost radical) concept of the 


purposes and functions of the Jewisl 
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SVvnagogue of today, in both large anc 
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of reading: “Is it necessary, or wise?” 

In 1888, as a boy of eleven, I lived 
on 44th Street, New York City. There 
[ met, played with, and attended school 
with Jewish children of a variety of 
backgrounds. We got on together beau 
tifully because we had quite similar 
standards of behavior in spite of some- 
times startling (to me) differences in 
religious and social customs. I was born 
and lived in England until ten years of 
age: I had the feeling when with these 
young Jews ‘that we were equally “well 
brought-up” as my mother would ex- 
press it, I, at home and under Church 
of England rectors, and they, at home 
and under their rabbis. In neither case 
did our mothers or fathers seem to need 
what we mean today by “pastoral 
counseling,” or individual attention of 
shall we say—a clinical nature. 

Rabbi Schnitzer is of a much newer 
generation, and vastly changed situa- 
tions have created new needs and cor- 
respondingly expanded services of rab- 
bis, priests, and ministers in every large 
center of population—but without losing 
their character or “characteristics.” He 
states the problem himself : “There is a 
growing group of rabbis who are con- 
vinced that religion has always been 
concerned with human behavior and re- 
lationships of men and women. Accord- 
ing to this group, Judaism has always 
endeavored to teach people how to live 
in harmony and peace. In the Jewish 
community of the past, the rabbi played 
an important role in helping to imple- 
ment these patterns of human relation 
ships. Historically, the rabbi was both 
a minister and a counselor. Today, in 
our bewildered world, people are grop- 
ing for ways of mature living, seeking 
for happiness and for peace of mind. It 
is the task of religion to help thes 
people gain this kind of salvation ot 
earth.” 


The latter half of this quotation from 
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his book is his thesis : “Through a fusion 
of the goals and techniques of modern 
counseling and judginents of religion, 
we can forge a new, dynamic synthesis 
for understanding and helping /uwman 
beings ....° (italics mine ). 

From here on his book is an impera- 
tive for any clergyman who is, himself, 
interested in understanding and helping 
“human beings.” 

I find New Horizons For the Syna- 
gogue fascinating because, by certain 
changes in his vocabulary on my part, 
the book seems written for me and my 
own work. Definitely, it is not “for 
Jews only!” 

As a minister whose specialized task 
and devotion for the past ten years has 
been pastoral counseling, I urge any 
and every young clergyman who reads 
this to secure and digest New Horizons 
For the Synagogue. 

RAIMUNDO DE OVIES 
Dean Emeritus 
Cathedral of St. Philip 


Atlanta, Georgia 


ee BIBLE 
by Carroll A. Wise ( Harper 
33.00 ) 


The purpose of this book is to demon- 
strate the relationship between scien- 
tific insights into human behavior and 
the biblical teaching concerning man, 
his predicament, and his redemption. 
Dr. Wise believes that the contempo- 
rary problems of religion and health can 
be understood and interpreted through 
the medium of the Bible. His method 
here, having set forth his general prin 
ciples in the first chapter, is to present 
under various categories the psychologi 
cal interpretation of human nature, and 
then relate this to corresponding teach 


ings of Scripture. Thus, he treats 
“Fear, Anxiety and Faith,” “Guilt 
and Forgiveness,” “love, Hate and 
Health,” and “The Healing Fellow 
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COUNSELING 
and THEOLOGY 


William E. Hulme 
Points out the relation-- 
ship between istian 
theology and_ pastoral 
counseling. Discusses 
not only the needs of 
those who come for 
counsel, but also the 
concepts underlying the 
religious aspect of 
counseling and the ways 
in which the church can 
make the individual feel 
acceptance. $3.75 

at all book stores 
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ship.” The clarity of presentation re- 
flects the recognized ability of the au- 
thor as a student, counselor, teacher, 
and writer. 

Dr. Wise sees no insoluble conflict 
between scientific investigation and the 
Bible. He recognizes that each starts 
with an entirely different orientation, 


but maintains that “biblical insights and 


ek a a Se 
medical insignts today Nave a great deal 
in common.” This is no effort to force 
na ae , ; ’ 
similarity where none exists by slur- 
ring over obvious problems, however. 
vra~ “co e a ¢ 
The difference is real, according to the 
author, precisely at the poimt where 
psychology is interested in interpreting 
man as man, whereas the Bible is in- 
terested in interpreting the e of | 


in the life of man. Thus, there is that 
understanding which comes by revela 
tion which does not yield to scientific 
research. This does not mean that the 
author disparages the work of the sci- 
entist ; on the contrary he acknowledges 
his great debt to scientific inquiry 
What it does mean is that he writes 
from his orientation as a theologian, and 
as such holds that there are values which 


may not be apparent to the sometimes 
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humanistic approach of the man sci 
ences. 

On the whole, this is an introductory 
hook rather than a penetrating study. 
The author does not deal with certain 
exegetical problems which the serious 
student of the Bible would surely raise ; 
in like manner, some of his psychologi 
cal formulations are over-simplified by 
his own admission. The approach is 
that of an appetizer, rather than th 
main course; but as an appetizer, it 
should certainly stimulate the reader 
to further reflection and inquiry. The 
parish minister will find here a presen- 
tation which avoids obscure technical 
terminology on the one hand, and a su- 
perficial self-help point of view on the 
other. Many ministers will put this book 
into the hands of their laymen who are 
oiten perplexed at the seeming separa- 
tion between science and religion in re 
gard to man. 

-Wa. B. OGLEssy, JR. 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, | irginia 


IGHT OR WRONG? by R. B. 
Maston 


$2.00 


(Broadman  Press- 


Here is a book which I feel is a very 
valuable resource for use with youth 
groups. The first section deals with 
principles of living, and the second sec- 
tion with problems—cheating, gam- 
bling, movies, smoking, drinking, etc 
Then there is a section on positive 
Christian living which includes a “per- 
sonal covenant.’ The reader will have 
to decide just what value there would 
be in a person coming to such a com- 
mitment, but here is a book ministers 
will find useful in work with youth 
groups. 

Roy A. 
Vinister of 

First Community Churcl 
Columbus, Ohio 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS | 


Below are listed some of the more wun- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review tm this issue, etther be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because ot lack oj Space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them m coming 
ISSUES. 





VARIETIES OF HUMAN VALUE. By Charles 
Morris. Univ. of Chicago, $5.00. In this book 
the author, who is one oi the most outstanding 
American philosophers, raises and discusses 
the most pertinent question of “Can the 
scientific method be applied to the domain of 
human values?” His conclusion that “values 
are susceptible of certain measurements” is an 
important contribut.on to the recent attempts 
to integrate science and values. 


Wuat Man May Be. By George R. 
Harrison. William Morrow, $4.00. A dis- 
cussion by a distinguished scientist of man’s 
continuing capacity for growth in the world 
of today and tomorrow; by the author of 
Atoms in Action, and Dean of the School 
4 Science oi the Massachusetts Institute of 
rechnology. 


THe Lire You Want To Live. By Hyman 
J. Schachtel. E. P. Dutton, $2.95. A new 
book by the Chief Rabbi of Houston, Texas, 
the author of The Real Enjoyment of Living, 
exploring the application and integration of 
religious values with modern psychology and 
discussing specifically such areas as: thinking 
well of yourself, mental health, loneliness, is 
love enough? youth—sex and morals, self- 
improvement, adult education, and several 
similar important areas of living. 


IDEAS AND Opinions. By Albert Einstein. 
Crown Publishers, $4.00. A definitive col- 
lection of Albert Einstein’s popular writings 
gathered under Professor Einstein's own 
supervision, ranging from the gre xt man’s 
earliest days up to the present. The materi- 
als of the book include a discussion of sub- 
jects such as relativity, atomic war or 
peace, religion and science, human rights, 
economics, and government. 


CLINICAL STUDIES IN PsycHiATRy. By 
Harry Stack Sullivan. W. W. Norton, $5.50. 
In this book the great psychiatrist discusses’ 
as a clinicion the problems of schizophrenia, 
the obsessional illnesses, and other mental 
disturbances. The book is comprised of a 
series of lectures given at Chestnut Lodge and 
is a brilliant exposition by the author of Con- 
ceptions of Modern Psychiatry, The Inter- 
personal Theory of Psychiatry, and The Psy- 
chiatric Interview (a Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Se'ection in November, 1954) of 
some of his unique and most challenging con- 
cepts of both his theory and its application to 
our understanding of human behavior. 


Sex, Irs MEANING AND Purpose. By W. 
E. Sargent. Roy Publishers, $2.50. A short 
but significant book on the meaning and pur- 
pose of sex, including a discussion of “Sex— 
One of the Instincts,” “Ways of Dealing with 
the Instinct,” “Contro!ling the Sex Feelings,” 
“The Phys‘ology of Sex,” “The Purpose and 
Meaning of Marriage,” and ending with a 
chapter on religion and sex. 


THE Sources oF WESTERN Moracity. By 
Georgia Harkness. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$3.50. A study showing the genesis of our 
morality, beginning with the powerful! sanc- 
tions Of primitive society—sanctions which 
came into clear focus in Hebrew morality 
and among the great system-maters of 
Greece and Rome—ard ending with the im- 
portant period in the matchless imperatives 


cf Jesus and the New Testament. 


CuristiAN Socrat Eruics. By Albert C 
Rasmussen. Prentice-Hall, $10.00. A new 
book by the Professor of Social Ethics and 
the Sociology of Religion at Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School, presenting a study 
of the preblem of what the Christian response 
should be toward the enormous pressures 
and intimidations of the world. 


In THE NAME oF Sanity. By Lewis 
Mumford. Harcourt, Brace, $3.75. A book 
whose purpose, according to the author, an 
outstanding philosopher of our time, “is to 
give fresh insight and, with that insight, 
hope and courage to those who are dis 
quicted by the violence and irrat‘onality of 
our times.” Like everything else Mr. Mum 
ford has written, this is a book of profound 
depth and meaning. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 

He is Editor-in-Chief of the valuable 
quarterly, “The Journal of Pastoral 
Care,” which is published jointly by the 
Institute of Pastoral Care and the Coun- 
cil for Clinical Training. He is a mem- 
ber of our Editorial Advisory Board, 
has published a number of articles in 
this journal, and has published others in 
several medical and hospital periodicals. 

Born and reared in Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Ernest E. Bruder attended St 
John’s College, of the University Oi 
Manitoba. He was awarded a theolog- 
ical degree by McMaster University in 
1937. After nearly four years’ service 
as a parish minister in Manitoba, he be- 
came interested in clinical pastoral train- 
ing; and studied at the University Hos- 
pital, Ann Arbor, Michigan ; at the New 
Jersey State Hospital, Greystone Park, 
N. J.; and at Federal Detention Head- 
quarters, New York City. Before go- 
ing to Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
in 1944, he served as_ theological 
supervisor of students at the Roches- 
ter State Hospital, Rochester, N. Y.; 
and at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia; and as Chaplain-Super 
visor at Norristown State Hospital, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania. For a peri 
od he was supervisor of clinical studies 
at the Philadelphia Divinity School, and 
Chaplain of Christ Church Hospital, 
Philadelphia. He is an ordained min 
ister and priest of the Protestant [pis 
copal Church. 

Chaplain Bruder is married to the 


PSYCHOLOGY 


former Ruth S. Dunn, of Hamilton, On- 
tario. They have four children, Roslyn 
Ann, Peter George, Susan Elizabeth, 
and Michael Ernest. 


EDITORIAL 

(Continued from page 9) 
as loud as modesty and competence 
permit. But the tremendous develop- 
ment of activity in the field all across 
the country, and in nearly every com- 
munion, gives the obligation to “‘co- 
ordinate” quite different from the early 
days. 

We hope and believe that the excel- 
lent specific programs that have been 
built up by the Department of Pastoral 
Services will continue. We believe that 
the very competent and efficient assist- 
ant to the director, Helen G. Yergin, 
who has served the Department faith- 
fully for a dozen years, will see to that. 
We hope too that the work of the past, 
good points and bad, will not deter 
Mark Shedron and his advisers from 
moving ahead on new paths. The op- 
portunity is great; and at root it is the 
need of suffering and confused human 
beings that we seek to meet. We are 
confident that new ways of imagination 
and vision will emerge in the months 
and years to come. 

When we asked Mark Shedron for 
a statement of his plans (this is being 
written in August), he replied, “This 
is my second day on the job. A colleague 
here tells me I will know more about my 
job during the first ten days than during 
the following ten years. I think I will 
play safe. In a couple of months I may 
have a better answer to your question. 
As I plunge in here, in some respects | 
will have to learn over again. I expect 
this to be a humbling and educational 
We shall continue to report 
on Mark Shedron and the Department 
he now heads. 


process.” 


SEWARD HILTNER 
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PM CALLING YOU 


AM the minister’s best friend. To the pastor who 


prizes a successful church, which is ministering to 
, the entire community, I am a necessity. 


I will advertise your church. Every week or month 
I will call on every one in your community and tell 










» them what you have done, what you are doing, and pPioeteon ioe re 
| what you propose to do. | will tell them of the benefits ue 3 
. ' ad q 
| that may be derived from regular church attendance. | Gaspel Messenger j 
: 4 TUPSHPUD 
: will increase your prestige by enlarging your use- L_. eae aaa 
' fulness. 


I will increase the attendance at all church and 
auxiliary services by regularly inviting every man, 
woman and child to church. 


I will encourage every church auxiliary by giving 
the news and complimenting those responsible for the 
, work. 


I will act as your assistant pastor, for | can do every- 
thing you can do and can reach many people you can- 
not reach. lt 

















I will keep non-resident members informed and in 
touch with their home church. 


I will be of no expense to you, and you may estab- I AM A 


lish me in your church without cost. 


I will aid you and your church financially, for I pay 
for myself. If you will use me extensively I will make PARISH PAPER 


a good profit for you. 


| will make you a progressive pastor, and will do 
many more things for you, providing you use the 
plan and service of The National Religious Press. 


_ 


A PARISH PAPER INCREASES ATTENDANCE 
MAKES PASTORAL CALLS 
KEEPS THE COMMUNITY INFORMED 
y VISITS THE SICK AND INFIRM 
CONQUERS INDIFFERENCE 
ENCOURAGES CHURCH WORK 
AIDS CHURCH FINANCES 
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for you and 


for teen-agers 
by EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


those ou me 3 new 1956 edition, $3.50 at all bookstores 
y e p ASSOCIATION PRESS - New York 7 
















when your child begins to notice 


it's time to read 

e Dr. RALPH G. ECKERT’s 
LP, i> @ Wage’) +) 35 
IN THE HOME 


$3.50 at all bookstores s 
ASSOCIATION PRESS - New York 7 


How to 


HEIR CONDITION 
your husband 


Handbook for Expectant Fathers 


HUSBANDS & 
PREGNANCY 


Pre-natal counselor WILLIAM H. 
GENNE tells your husband about 
your physical changes, your 





‘|Your son and every man’s son... 


how to love him even more wisely 
5 TOES. 
intimate relations, moods, whims =} BOYS tom titewey ood 


ond needs...to make pregnancy al : by CLARENCE G. MOSER 


pleasanter for both of you. $2.50 at all bookstores 
ASSOCIATION PRESS +» NEW YORK 7 






Expectancy-priced at $2 
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over 500, 000 happier marriages 


ie, YOUTH 


by RUDOLPH M. WITTENBERG 


“Mustrates simply and graphically the kind 
of help that’s needed." — PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


ry $3.50 at all bookstores 
r\tield) bile) ma 13) ee me ed ASSOCIATION PRESS - New York 7 


THE GROUP WORKSHOP WAY IN THE GHURCH 


PAUL DOUGLASS 


In non-technical language, this book shows pastors and lay leaders how to use newest 
scientific methods of social psychology, group dynamics and management to strengthen 
everyday activities of local church groups. Its new techniques will help make more 
laymen more active in roles that promote their own spiritual growth and the total 
mission of the church. Illustrated with charts, $4.00 
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